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Drugs, alcohol part of college 


experience for many students 


By Tiina Matikainen 
Campus Living Editor 


One in four St. Michael’s students say they use illegal drugs regularly, and 
marijuana is the most popular drug used by these students. Two in three St. 
Michael’s students, most of them minors, say they drink alcohol regularly. 

The results are from surveys distributed to 210 St. Michael’s students by 
The Defender. Professors in nine different classes distributed the surveys to their 
students during the week of Nov. 24 and Dec. 1. About 10 percent of the students 
in each class year were surveyed. Students identified themselves only by gender and 
their class year. 

“Tl am surprised, because I would have guessed more students do drugs,” 
said St. Michael’s senior Danielle Grondin. “I bet not everyone answered honestly 
to the questions.” 

Among the students who said they use drugs regularly, about 93 percent said 
they use marijuana. 

Mushrooms were the second favorite, with about 45 percent of drug users 
saying they use them. Non-prescription ritalin became third with 30 percent of the 
drug users saying they use it. 


Continued on page 3 








AIDS awareness advocates 


challenge church over condoms 


By Brendan Ahern 
Staff Writer 


On Dec. 1, 120 students and faculty celebrated a candlelight campus vigil 
remember those who have died from the AIDS virus. The vigil was part of camg 
efforts to celebrate world AIDS Day. 

St. Michael’s is a Catholic college founded by the Edmundite order in 194 
It provide students with information on the AIDS virus. However, it does not mal 
condoms available to its students. 

Some administrators at the college are against supporting the traditio 
church stance. “If there was a disease that was airborne and spread through the air 
Church would be handing out masks for people to protect themselves with,” said 
David Landers, director of the Student Resource Center. Landers is also the advi 
for the campus AIDS awareness program. 

“Tt’s when you bring sex into the role that it is no longer treated like a d 
ease and more like a problem,” Landers said. 

Some students say the college, along with the church, needs to change its p 
losophy and support the use of condoms among its students and followers. 

Health Services does council students who may become sexually active. “ 
talk to students about all the methods of contraception, including abstinence,” 
Susan Jacques, the director of Health Services. 


Continued on page 
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St. Michael’s College security log 


Excerpts from the November 22 through December 6 , 1997 security report. Compiled by Officer Kelly M. Graham. 


November 22, 1997 
9:00 a.m. Power failure at Purtill Hall. 
7:56 p.m. Assisted student at Lime Kiln. 
11:00 p.m. Medical assist at Days Inn. 


November 23, 1997 
4:30 p.m. Issued a trespass warning to a 
resident of Winchester Place, who often 
uses computer labs on campus. 


November 24, 1997 
1:00 a.m. Vandalism to a light pole by 
townhouse 335. 


November 25, 1997 
5:46 a.m. Stairwell alarm in Library. 
Alarm disabled and system reset. 
6:15 a.m. Unlocked a door for Marriott. 





Secret Service 
search student’s 
home after 
Chelsea column 


SAN FRANCISCO - When Guy 
Branum urged University of California- 
Berkeley students to “show your spirit on 
Chelsea’s bloody carcass,” it was supposed 
to be a joke, he says. 

Problem was, the Secret Service isn’t 
laughing. 

Branum, a columnist at the Daily Cal 
newspaper, mentioned President Clinton’s 
daughter in a piece that preceded the 100th 
“Big Game” - the much-hyped football 
matchup between Berkeley and Stanford 
University. 

His reference to the first daughter, 
who attends Stanford University, led 
Secret Service agents to search Branum’s 
apartment Nov. 24, shortly before First 
Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton spoke at the 
Berkeley campus. 

“They went through my stuff. They 
were brow-beating me about writing the 
column,” the 22-year old senior told 
Reuters. 

“They told me to be careful in the 
future.” 

Branum said his column was sup- 
posed to stir up school spirit before the big 
game. But he said people took the column 
seriously. 

“T’ve gotten everything from hate mail 
to a lot of e-mail supporting me,” Branum 
said. 

“Today I got one that said I should be 
castrated.” 

The Daily Cal has since apologized 
for Branum’s column, which also provided 
the location of the dormitory where 
Chelsea lives. 





November 26, 1997 
9:15 a.m. Intrusion alarm in Dupont Hall. 
Activated by an SMC employee who was 
unaware of existence of alarm. 
10:55 a.m. Storage cage in basement of 
Days Inn forcibly entered. 
1:15 p.m. High temperature alarm in 
Alliot Hall. 
2:55 p.m. High temperature alarm in 
200s. Checked it out, found all exterior 
doors unlocked and all lights on. Secured 
doors and alarm reset itself. 


Novae: 27, 1997 


intoxicated non-student._ 


December 1, 1997 
1:30 a.m. Parents request a welfare check 
on Linnehan resident. Checked on student 
who was late returning to school due to 
bad weather. Notified parents. 
5:25 p.m. Parents request a welfare check 
on Ryan Hall resident. Checked room and 
found student did not arrive to campus, 
roe odes 


December 2. 1997 
(2:27 am. Called to Lyons Hall for an 
et ae 





2:15 a.m. Found window wide open in Dep 


room B and front door open in townhous- 1:4 


es 400s. No one appeared to be home, so 
secured all the wines: — 
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Commission ma Benes 
college-cost crisis exists in U.S. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. - An appointee 
on the National Commission on the Cost 
of Higher Education said he doesn’t 
believe there is a college-cost crisis. 

Martin Anderson, a senior fellow at 
the Hoover Institute on War, Revolution 
and Peace, a conservative think tank affil- 
iated with Stanford University, said he 
thinks there is a lot wrong with higher edu- 
cation. 

“TI even wrote a book about it,” said 
Anderson, according to press reports. 
“But the one thing that colleges can’t be 
accused of is gouging the public.” 

Anderson is author of “Impostors in 
the Temple: A Blueprint for Improving 
Higher Education in America.” 

Anderson said his remarks were based 
on preliminary data, collected by the U.S. 
Department of Education that shows there 
has been a slowdown in the rise of college 
costs over the past several years. 

The Education Department’s National 


Center for Education Statistics found the 
price. of attending public universities 
increased by only 3 percent from 1993 to 
1996, according to preliminary data 
released by the commission. 

This compares to previous studies by 
the center which found the total price of 
attending a public university jumped by 37 
percent from 1987 to 1990 and by 40 per- 
cent from 1990 to 1993. 

Preliminary data also indicated that 
the total price of attending private univer- 
sities from 1993 to 1996 increased by 9 
percent. 

This was substantially less than the 38 
percent increase reported from 1987 to 
1990 and the 27 percent growth calculated 
between 1990 to 1993. 

According to Anderson, the new fig- 
ures suggest that “colleges have been qui- 
etly responding over the last three or four 
years to the bad publicity they have been 
bombarded with on the costs of college.” 


- ASL ve Marijuana violation i in Joye 


December 3, 1997 
1:28 a.m. Student doing donuts on 300s 
athletic field. 
8:55 p.m. Medical assist at Jeanmarie 
Hall. 


December 4, 1997 
5:24 p.m. Fire alarm at Joyce Hall. 


_ 6:05 p.m. Medical assist at Alliot Hall. 


December 5, 1997 
12:32 a.m. Liquor violation in Rotunda. 


1:42 a.m. Fire in 300s lawn. 
4: 






17 ae Medical assist in Hodson Hall. 


Decauhee 6, 1997 








Rituals during exams 
week are a campus 
tradition at colleges 


By Lisa Bertagnoli 
College Press Service 


When it’s exam time, students around 
the nation report they'll try almost any- 
thing to invoke the gods of good luck. 
Here’s a sample of some of the rituals that 
superstitious students indulge in year after 
year: 

*The smell of success. Testtakers at 
Colorado Electronic Community College 
are encouraged to wear a fragrance 
they’ve never worn before while studying, 
then wear it again while taking a final. 
“This actually works; our sense of smell 
evokes the strongest and most vivid mem- 
ories,” says college president Mary Beth 
Susman. 

*The primal scream. At 9 p.m. the 
Sunday before finals, the 8,000 or so stu- 
dents at Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Ill., throw open their windows 
and scream at the top of their lungs. It’s 
been going on “since time immemorial,” 
says Stefani Sarvadi, ‘99, adding that stu- 
dents off-campus let it all out, too. 

*The petting zoo. A water fountain at 
Ball State University, Muncie, Ind., holds 
a statue of a small child holding a frog. 
Students rub the child’s nose before taking 
a final for good luck. Similarly, students 
at Miami University in Ohio pet the little 
turtles that decorate a sundial on campus 
for good luck. 

*Eggstra credit. Professors at 
Oglethorpe University in Atlanta cook and 
serve breakfast to students the night before 
finals week. The same goes at Berry 
College, Rome, Ga., where administrators 
serve breakfast to students at 9 the night 
before finals...the same time NU students 
are screaming out their windows. 
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Condoms on campus conflict with Catholic tradition 


continued from cover 


Although condoms are not 
available from Health Services, 
the college has tried to promote 
AIDS awareness in other ways. 
One such way was bringing the 
AIDS quilt in 1995, which con- 
tains patches in tribute to some 
of the victims of the virus, to the 
campus. 

If a student does need con- 
doms Health Service can refer 
them to off campus locations like 
Planned Parenthood and 
women’s health clinics. 

Health Services also pro- 
vides confidential HIV testing. 

There are Catholic colleges 
that do not provide counseling or 
testing. 

“It has been made clear to 
me I can’t offer them condoms,” 
said Ann Bonney, the director of 
Health Services of St. Joseph’s 
College in Standish, ME. 

Boston College has a similar 
policy to St. Michael’s. Their 
health services brochure states 
that due to the Catholic values of 
the college they do not provide 


contraceptives, said Nancy 
Baker, the associate director of 
Health Services. 


“We do feel we have to edu- 
cate because sexual intercourse 
involves more than contracep- 
tion,” she said. 

Mike Mailloux, a _ St. 
Michael’s Resident Assistant, 
said condoms on campus would 
make for safer and more respon- 
sible actions. 

“When it comes to sex 
you’re talking about two con- 
senting people,” Mailloux said. 
“When you put condoms within 
a close proximity of them it helps 
them to make safe decisions.” 

There has been dissension in 
the Catholic Church over the 
subject of birth control use 
among its followers. Now, with 
the HIV/AIDS epidemic, the 
question of condom use has 
become a subject of debate. 

The Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America now rec- 
ognizes that people who use con- 
doms during sexual intercourse 
are at much lower risk of HIV 
infection than those who do not. 

Many Catholic leaders and 
institutions stay true to the teach- 
ings of the doctrine that sexual 
intercourse should be used as a 
means for procreation. Because 
of this, premarital sex and the use 
of birth control are not morally 
permissible. 

“The Church is called to 
respond to the signs of the times, 
one of which is the reality of 
AIDS,” said the Rev. Michael 
Cronogue, S.S.E. “But sexual 
expression has a rightful place in 
marriage. Fidelity and commit- 
ment are essential to a sexual 
relationship.” 

In a national survey of high 
school students ranging from 
grades 9-12 done by the Centers 
for Disease Control in 1995, it 
was found that 53.1 percent of 
students had already engaged in 
sexual intercourse. 

This same study showed that 
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St. Michael’s students gathered outside of the AIDS Awareness theme house for the candlel ight vigil that 


celebrated World AIDS Day. 
just over half of the sexually 
active high school students had 
used a condom during their most 
recent high school experience. 
The CDC also conducted a 
similar survey with college stu- 
dents. Of those surveyed, 29.6 
percent of students who had sex 
during the three months before 
had used a condom. In the same 
study, 34.5 percent of the stu- 


dents had used birth control pills. 


Catholic Church’s stance on birth 
control ,” Curtis said. 

“It would seem to me that if 
an individual is using a condom 
for the protection against disease 
in order to stay safe from HIV 
infection it should be acceptable. 

Logically, if prevention of a 
life threatening disease is the rea- 
son for use then it should be 
accepted and frankly, I feel that 
the Catholic Church should be 


ulation there were 302 HIV cases 
reported in Vermont this year as 
of June 1997, according to the 
Vermont Department of Health. 
There have been 171 deaths 
due to AIDS in the state. Last 
year 25 new cases were reported. 
According to the CDC web 
site last year, out of the 265 mil- 
lion United States population 
there were 612,078 HIV cases 
reported as of June 30. 


“Tt is not that sexual intercourse which is part of an enduring relationship 
of love and commitment, but rather casual sex that calls for a condom 
vending machine down the hall. 

Condom machines on campus are not consistent with 
teaching the values of sexual responsibility.” 


¢Paul Reiss, former president of St. Michael’s College 


Planned Parenthood Federation 
has a web page dedicated to con- 
dom use. 

Part of it reads, “Don’t be 
embarrassed by the thought of 
going into a store and asking for 
condoms. Be proud. Buying con- 
doms says that you are responsi- 
ble and that you accept your sex- 
uality as a normal part of living.” 

Junior Scott Cauley, who 
lives in the AIDS Awareness 
house, said the house residents 
are not allowed to distribute con- 
doms. 

The closest places to cam- 
pus which sell condoms are 
Mobil on College Parkway and 
Cumberland Farms on Johnson 
Avenue. 

Some of those who advocate 
condom distribution are those 
who are the most affected by the 
disease. 

David Curtis is a Vermont 
resident who is living with 
AIDS. He was first diagnosed 
with HIV in 1989 and then with 
AIDS in 1994. 

“Over the years I have not 
been able to understand the 


out to encourage it. Not doing 
this verges on unacceptable,.” he 
said. 

Another man who deals with 
the disease on a first-hand basis 
is WIlliam Grandy, a certified 
AIDS counselor and outreach 
worker at a HIV/AIDS education 
project called the Medicino 
Coast Project in California. 

“I do not feel that the 
Catholic Church and the powers 
that be are putting the general 
populace at risk, by their views 
and their rules,” Grandy said. 

“Their view that abstinence 
is the only way would be won- 
derful, but in the real world it is 
not realistic and not all people 
follow the doctrine of the 
Catholic faith or of any religion,” 
he said. 

“It’s time for the Catholic 
Church to change their policies 
and let the people make informed 
decisions and use condoms, not 
just as a method of birth control, 
but to have ‘safe sex’ and the 
safety that it brings,’ Grandy 
said. 

Of Vermont’s 500,000 pop- 


Twenty-two thousand sev- 
enty of those infected are 
between the age of 20-24. 

Education of the AIDS virus 
is one method that people are 
now using to battle against this 
pandemic. 

AIDS awareness programs 
are being instituted through 
schools, organizations and the 
Catholic Church to combat this. 

Questions do remain per- 
taining to the way people, espe- 
cially youth, should be properly 
education on this subject. 

No place are these questions 
more prevalent than in the 
Catholic-run institutions such as 
St. Michael’s. 

During the second semester 
of 1992 a student publication 
became the only St. Michael’s 
organization to ever distribute 
condoms on campus. 

At the time there were two 
newspapers; The Defender and 
the Devil’s Advocate, a paper 
that was less mainstream. 

Both of the newspapers pub- 
lished articles .pertaining to the 
lack of condom availability on 


campus. 

The Devil’s Advocate took 
this one step further, stapling a 
condom in each issue of the 
paper. 

Brendan Kinney was the 
editor of The Devil’s Advocate at 
the time. 

Kinney, assistant editor of 
St. Michael’s Founders Hall, a 
publication of the Public 
Relations Office. 

“Most people were shocked 


; by what we had done,” Kinney 


said. “It added fuel to the debate 
over condoms on campus. What 
we were trying to say was that 
this is the “90s. We didn’t think 
that the school or the Campus 
Ministry had really dealt with the 
issue.” 

In his response former 
President Paul Reiss brought up 
the proposed installation of con- 
dom vending machines within 
the college’s dormitory bath- 
rooms. 

“Tt is not that sexual inter- 
course which is part of an 
endurig relationship of love and 
commitment, but rather casual 
sex that calls for a condom vend- 
ing machine down the hall,” said 
Reiss in his statement. 

“Otherwise, the availability 
in local stores is quite adequate. 
Condom machines on campus 
are not consistent with teaching 
the values of sexual responsibili- 


” 


Some students feel that hav- 
ing condoms on campus would 
not endorse sexual behavior but 
only increase safer sexual acts. 

Junior Tracey Leenders is a 
member of the AIDS awareness 
program on campus. 

“T feel that condoms are a 
good thing to have available to 
the students, “ Leenders said. 
“Having these in dorms would 
not promote sex among the stu- 
dents. It already happens and I 
think then need to have access to 
protection.” 

“T don’t think the word con- 
dom entices people to have sex,” 
said senior Jeff Doucette, who 
helped organize the AIDS vigil. 
“T think that protecting one’s self 
needs to be taught at an earlier 
age. 

“Also, I feel that it’s the stu- 
dent’s responsibility to take 
action and not the school’s.” 

Some feel the college has 
played an active role in AIDS 
awareness education. 

“The college has taken 
many steps in recent years to 
help spread awareness here at St. 
Mike’s of the AIDS,” Kinney 
said. “The quilt is a great exam- 
ple of this. When the college 
hosted the AIDS memorial quilt 
it showed that the college really 
wanted to tackle this subject 
head on.” 

With the AIDS quilt in 1995 
there was also a blue light cam- 
paign. This was a movement for 
the students to put blue lights in 
their windows to promote AIDS 
awareness. 

This was the second year 
that students organized a candle 
light vigil. 
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By Tim Donehower 
Staff Writer 


A former music video pro- 
ducer is now helping to bring St. 
Michael’s further into the techno- 
logical age. 

Brian MacDonald was hired 
as St. Michael’s new web site 
developer on Oct. 20. 

MacDonald, who graduated 
from the University of Texas at 
Austin with a degree in commu- 
nications, plans on getting links 
to St. Michael’s site on many col- 


Other web sites that 


Vermont Life: 








POMG Bicycles- 





Your Uncle Sam. Every 
year Army ROTC awards 
scholarships to hundreds of 
talented students. If you 
qualify, these merit-based 
scholarships can help you 
pay tuition and educational 


NIEWS 


New web site developer linked 
to promoting SMC homepage 


lege-related Internet resources. 
He plans on adding META tags to 
the web site pages, which provide 
data to servers, search engines 
and web pages. These tags will 
improve the likelihood that when 
a person does a search for St. 
Michael’s College, it will be one 
of the first listed sites. 

“The Internet is knowledge 
transfer,’ MacDonald said. “Part 
of my job is to make the transfer 
as easy as possible.” 

MacDonald wants _ to 
improve the number of resources 
offered on the site. For example, 
he wants to offer help with the 
web page program FrontPage, 
graphics, computer language for 
making web pages HTML and 
web site promotion. He also 
wants to include resources to 
help students, such as resume and 
cover letter information. 

Improving navigational ease 
around the site is also in 
MacDonald’s sights. One idea 
he suggests is to let users know 
where they are in the site by hav- 
ing its name stand out on the nav- 
igation bar, which tells all of the 
sections they can go to in the site. 

MacDonald plans to use 
tracking software to determine 
where and how viewers are mov- 
ing around in the site. This infor- 
mation tells where they come 
from, how they use the site and 
their exit page. This input will 
help determine what features of 
the web site are most effective. 


GET MONEY FROM YOUR UNCLE INSTEAD. 
fees. They even pay a flat rate 
for textbooks and supplies, 
You can also receive an allow- 
ance ofup to $1500 each school 
year the scholarship is in 
Find out today if 


you qualify. 





effect. 


ARMY ROTC 


MacDonald’s job focuses on 
working with faculty, staff and 
students to develop and enhance 
the web site and determine the 
best uses of the Internet as tech- 
nological tool for the college. 

MacDonald has started help- 
ing the Prevel School, Student 
Resource Center and Admissions 
improve their pages. MacDonald 
has also developed web sites for 
Vermont Life, POMG Bicycles, 
Action Research, the Vermont 
Forest/Parks and _ Recreation 
Department and the Committee 
on Temporary Shelter (COTS). 

Born and_ raised’ in 
Mamaroneck, NY, MacDonald 
studied engineering at the 
University of Maine at Orono 
and art at Pace University in NY. 
After graduating from the 
University of Texas, he lived in 
Texas making music videos and 
westerns before moving to 
Vermont. He and his wife Nancy 
and two children, Keith, 4, and 
Alex, 1, now live in Westford. 

MacDonald last worked in 
the communications division of 
Vermont Forest/Parks and 
Recreation Department before 
coming to St. Michael’s. While 
there, he worked in photography, 


video production, logo design — 


and web site development. 

“We are very pleased to have 
him here,” said Pat Suozzi, direc- 
tor of Library and Information 
Services. “He is an asset to the 
staff and college.” 





THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE 


Find out more. 


Zall UVM Army ROTC at (802) 656-2966, 


Or stop by the offices at 


128 University Heights, UVM campus. 
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By Adam Niles 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s English 
Professor Carey Kaplan was 
awarded the 1997 Jackie M. 
Gibbons Leadership Award by 
Vermont Women in Higher 
Education. 

“It’s recognition that you’ve 
done something and other people 
say ‘Good girl, you’ve done it. 
You’re doing the right thing,” 
said Kaplan, who received the 
award in November. “Who else 
would you want recognition from 
but your peers?” 

The award is named after 
the former Dean of the 
University of Vermont. 

Vermont Women in Higher 
Education recognizes women in 
different fields in higher educa- 
tion and gives out awards for 
leadership and service to an 
emerging scholar. According to 
the organization’s web page, they 
are dedicated to serving women 
in higher education at all profes- 
sional levels. 

Kaplan, recognized for her 
work with gender issues at St. 
Michael’s, is co-director of the 
Gender Studies program with 
professor Susan Kuntz, dean of 
the Prevel School. 

“I have always since the 
early 70s been very interested in 
women’s issues and changing 


notions about gender in our soci- 


ety which is why I started, with 
other people, the gender studies 
program,” Kaplan said. “It is an 
important field and it is being 
studied across the curriculum.” 
The program began in 1994 
and is currently available to 
studnets a minor. It is designed 
to foster critical awareness of the 


NIE AWS 


English prof recognized for work with gender 1 issues 


reciprocal relationship between 
gender and culture. 

“Right now it is a good 
strong minor and _ getting 
stronger,” Kaplan said. 

“T think ve made some dif- 
ference here over the years,” 
Kaplan said. “I’ve introduced 
the gender studies program and 
I’ve worked on curriculum devel- 
opment.” 

Kaplan was involved in 
starting a Women’s Center on 
campus. This is a clearinghouse 
for all women’s issues on cam- 
pus, Kaplan said. It should be in 
effect next fall and will have an 
office located in Alliot. 

“I just want to keep doing 
what I can to make St. Michael’s 
College better,’ Kaplan said. 
“That’s really what I try to do.” 

In addition to these duties. 
Kaplan is part of the faculty 
council, an elected body of the 
faculty which is an advisory to 
the president on matters of 
tenure, promotion, hiring and 
policy. 

She was the second woman 
to be elected to the council and 
has often been the only woman 
serving on it. 

Kaplan began teaching at St. 
Michael’s in 1972 after receiving 
a bachelor’s degree in English lit- 
erature at Barnard College, a 
master’s from the University of 
Chicago and her doctorate from 
the University of Massachusetts. 

“TI majored in English the 
whole way,” Kaplan said. “T tried 
business, advertising and editing 
and I really didn’t care for it, so I 
thought teaching might work and 
I love it.” 

“The stuff I teach in English 
is very different because I teach 
critical theory which is extremely 
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abstract and intellectual and I 
also teach women in literature 
which is very concrete,” Kaplan 
said. Critical theory is a class 
devoted to theories of reading 
and analyzing literature. 

“There’s always a lot of vari- 
ation, but I’m always teaching 
gender,” Kaplan said. 

“(She takes] theoretical 
ideas and makes them tangible 
and pertinent to life,” said senior 
Kate Thies, who has been a stu- 
dent of Kaplan’s. 

“No matter what a student’s 
major is, they should take a 
Carey Kaplan class,” said senior 
Sue Wilson, another student of 
Kaplan’s. 

“She makes learning excit- 
ing,” said English Professor 
Christina Root. “She makes peo- 
ple want to know what she 
knows. 

“She hits a wonderful bal- 
ance between making things an 
exciting adventure and accom- 
plishing tasks.” 

“People that I teach and have 
tremendous respect for have uni- 
formly sung her praise,” said 
English Professor F. Nick Clary . 
“They look forward to coming to 
her classes and they find her per- 
fectly congenial working with 
her one-on-one in the office.” 

“She has been a model, not 
just for students but for faculty 
members as well, as to how to 
lead your life and how to carry 
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English Professor Carey Kaplan is the latest recipient of the Jackie M. 
Gibbons Leadership Award. ; 


out what your passions are in 
some kind of sensible way,” 
Kuntz said. “She’s becoming the 
sage of women here, somebody 
for us to emulate.” 

In addition to teaching, 
Kaplan has written four books, 
including The Canon and the 
Common Reader and 


Proceedings: Women and Society 
Symposium and has assisted in 
numerous publications. 

Kaplan has also received 
other honors, including the 
Distinguished Teaching Award in 
1979 and 1987. 

This is an award given at 
graduation by the students to a 
teacher they appreciate and feel 


has performed well. 

“T lucked out,” said Kaplan 
of deciding to teach at St. 
Michael’s. “It was really a stab 
in the dark. I knew nothing about 
St. Michael’s when I got here.” 

“Tm a very lucky person and 
St. Michael’s is a wonderful 
community to work in,” Kaplan 
said. 


Students wrap up Christmas program 


Programming Board,” 


said senior Jeff Doucette, SA 


By Dennis Cotter 
Staff Writer 


Fifty-seven needy families were adopted by St. 
Michael’s students this holiday season to receive 
their Christmas wishes through the Student 
Association’s new Christmas giving project. 

Through the SA office students signed up to 
donate to families affiliated with three local chari- 
ties: COTS, the Committee on Temporary Shelters; 
The Sara Holbrook Center, an organization that 
works with needy families; and the Winooski Youth 
Organization, which helps find part-time jobs. 

Individuals, clubs or organizations could spon- 
sor families. 

“The SA doesn’t normally participate in chari- 
ty giving on a volunteer basis,” said Heidi 
Bouchard, the SA President . 

“We thought it was a good cause in the spirit of 
Christmas,” she said. 

Alumni Hall President Karen Smith first want- 
ed to have Alumni sponsor families but expanded 
the program to the whole campus. 

All four of the residence halls in the quad are 
sponsoring families, Smith said. 

“Some students are collecting money and oth- 
ers are buying gifts.” 

“All of the RCs [resident coordinators] are 
involved in the project as one of the programs that 
we do for our residents,” said Annmarie Rizzotti, 
RC of Hodson Hall. 

Seven out of 12 of the apartments in the build- 
ing are sponsoring children, Rizotti said. 

“I’m sponsoring a single mother with one child 
on my own and a single mom with two girls with the 


Secretary of Programming. “I bought the mother a 
toaster, a $50 gift certificate to Hannaford’s grocery 
store and plan to head over to Ames to buy the kid 
toys.” 

The families the SA selected have between one 
and four children. All families have a single parent. 

The Alliot Governing Board is also sponsoring 
a family. 

“T was allotted money from the SA for the fam- 
ily sponsored by the AGB,” said sophomore Lael 
Croteau, of the board.. 

Most gift requests were for warm clothes and 
food. Participants were also encouraged to donate 
toys for young children. 

“I’m adopting a needy family instead of buying 
my real family presents,” said junior Katie 
Whitman. 

“I’m giving someone else Christmas this 
year, she said. 

“T was impressed. More people wanted to adopt 
than there were families,’ Bouchard said. The SA 
still encourages others to donate toys and clothing 
to charitable organizations. 

“Tt surprised me that there were so many people 
sponsoring families,” said sophomore Erin Massey. 

“Tt’s nice, but there is more than one time of 
year to participate. Other activities throughout the 
year usually don’t have a big turn-out.” 

“T commend the SA for interests in the matter 
but it should go beyond the holiday season,” said 
junior Janna Dinolfo. 

There was a Christmas party in the Rat last 
night from 7-9 p.m. where wrapped and labeled 
gender, age etc.) presents were dropped off. 
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By Amy Sinatra 
Managing Online Editor 


The senior class officers are 
submitting a proposal by the end 
of the week asking that seniors be 
allowed to stay on campus the 
night of their graduation, but 
members of the administration 
are opposed to the proposition. 

The current policy states that 
seniors that live on campus must 
be out of their housing by 6 p.m. 
on graduation day. 

“The biggest issue is as soon 
as we walk across the stage we 
are no longer students,” said 
Meredith Beaton, senior class 
president. “They’re afraid we’re 
not going to care anymore.” 

Although the administration 
is willing to listen to a proposal, 
the idea would hold them back 
from preparing housing for sum- 
mer sessions. Students would be 
ready to leave by then anyway, 
said Michael Samara, dean of 
students. 

The school has had problems 
this semester with vandalism in 
one of the senior residential 
areas, said Lou DiMasi, assistant 
dean of students/director of 
Residence Life. 

Beaton and Shannon Green, 
senior class vice president, cited 
many reasons for wanting the 
change. 

“Both of us were at senior 
week last year, so we got to expe- 
rience it first hand,” Beaton said. 
“Tt was chaos getting people out 
of their houses, saying good-bye, 
trying to go out to eat.” 

Beaton and Green said that 
most of the students in the class 
live around three or four hours 
away. They also said that they 
had had students come and talk to 
them about the possibility of 
staying on campus that night. 

“We wanted to try to do 
something about it,” Beaton said. 
“We feel we’re responsible and 


NEWS 


Seniors fight for another night on campus 


capable enough to handle our- 
selves for those few extra hours.” 

“IT think - it’s ridiculous,” 
senior Nicole Brown said. 
“That’s a lot to ask of a senior 
during senior week to pack and 
still be able to see their friends. 
You want to see people after the 
graduation ceremony. You want 
to share the experience of gradu- 
ating. You may have contact with 
them (your friends), but you’re 
not going to see them on a daily 


Eighty-five percent of the 
surveys distributed to seniors liv- 
ing On campus were completed 
and returned. Only one person 
who completed the survey was in 
opposition to the idea, Beaton 
said. 

One senior explained why he 
thought moving out on gradua- 
tion day was not an issue. 

“Seniors have dealt with it 
for the last 20 years and they can 
deal with it again,” senior 


“It’s one more chance for one more 
day at St. Mike’s. I guess it’s sad to say, 
but get on with your real lives. 
I know it’s scary.” 
¢ Tim Pedrotty, director of Physical Plant 


basis. You need closure with 
them before you go your separate 
ways.” 

“T think it’s a hassle getting 
all your stuff packed up and 
ready,” senior Michael Kennedy 
said. 

“It takes away a lot of cele- 
bration and excitement of gradu- 
ation,” senior Dan Bernstein said. 

“Tt’s kind of ridiculous after 
being on campus for four years 
and paying to go here for four 
years,” senior Allyson Kozma 
said. “Especially on graduation, 
you don’t need all the added 
stress of packing up a whole 
house.” . 

Molly Duesterhaus, associ- 
ate director of residence life, is 
opposed to the proposal. 

“Molly gave us the impres- 
sion that as graduates of St. 
Michael’s College, we wouldn’t 
be able to handle ourselves,” 
Green said. 

The officers surveyed 
seniors to find out how the class 
felt and to look for suggestions 
for a contract that would establish 
repercussions for inappropriate 
actions or damage. 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Family Owned & Operated Since 1965 


75 So. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vermont 


@® 


802-862-0656 * 1-800-649-0656 


FACULTY & STUDENT SPECIAL 
Lube, Oil, Filter ...$15.95 
* 10% discount on all repairs 


with student I.D. 


¢ Located in Burlington, on the corner 


of Bank St. and 


. Winooski Ave. 


¢ Complete Automotive Service 
¢ 24 hr. Towing Service, AAA 
¢ We accept all major credit cards, 
including MOBIL 
¢ Shuttle Service Available 





Matthew Stratford said. “Who’s 
going to force you to pay a fine?” 

“The reasons for the policy 
right now are somewhat pragmat- 
ic, and somewhat safety and lia- 
bility,’ Samara said. 

Samara and Duesterhaus 
begin to look at townhouses at 
7:30 a.m. the day after graduation 
so they can be repaired, if need- 
ed, before the summer session 
starts, Samara said. 

“St. Michael’s is a 12-month 


operation,” Samara said. 
“Physical plant needs to turn 
those buildings around.” 


Tim Pedrotty, director of 


physical plant, agreed. i 


“Tt’s just one more night for 
potential partying and damage,” 
Pedrotty said, adding that stu- 
dents can pack their things during 
senior week. “At some point in 
time you need to leave. It’s [the 
graduation ceremony] over at 
12:20 p.m.” 

“On this side of senior week 
the idea of one more night seems 
good,” Samara said. “The reality 
is that most students are really 
ready to leave. They had senior 
week to get ready to leave.” 


“IT think a lot [of students] 
would leave anyway,” said 
Jennifer Cernosia, director of 
student activities. 

However, some seniors 
think they should have the choice 
to stay. 

“We should still have that 
option, even though most people 
will probably leave anyway,” 
senior Margo McCray said. 

There is a system in place to 
make arrangements for students 
to stay for exceptional reasons, 
and this system is reasonable, 
Samara said. 

“The college needs to go 
about its business,” Samara said. 
“Once a student has their diploma 
we have no leverage.” 

Duesterhaus said that a con- 
tract may be a possibility for the 
graduates, but that there are 4,000 
to 5,000 family members and 
friends on campus for the cere- 
mony who they would have no 
control over. 

“Where do we draw the line 
if your cousin comes and some- 
thing happens?” Duesterhaus 
asked. 

“The scene gets much big- 
ger,” Samara said. “It would be 
the whole class and its guests.” 

Green explained that normal 
ways that the school uses to make 
students pay for damage, such as 
holding grades, are no longer 
applicable because the seniors 
will no longer be students of the 
college. 

“In at least one of our areas 
[the 200s] we have seen a lot of 
vandalism thus far,” DiMasi said. 
There have been incidents of 
lamp posts and soda machines 
being thrown down, fires set and 
a soccer goals moved to the area. 

“Hey, love ya, but 89 South 
is the call,” DiMasi said, adding 
that he is so exhausted from 
senior week that he can’t take the 
thought of one more night of it. 

Director of Safety and 





Security Peter Soons said that he 
could not comment on the pro- 
posal because he was not familiar 
with it. 

Two seniors are now assist- 
ing the officers in writing a peti- 
tion that will be given to a com- 
mittee to review. The committee 
will most likely consist of 
Samara, Duesterhaus, Pedrotty, 
the registrar John Sheehey and 
DiMasi, Beaton said. 

“T think it’s a great idea and 
they have good intentions, how- 
ever, I don’t think the school’s 
going to let them do it,” said 
senior Kerry Annis, one of two 
resident coordinators for the 300s 
townhouse area. 

Beaton and Green said they 
were disappointed and frustrated 
with the reception that their ideas 
have received this year. 

“Meredith and Shannon did 
a great job in terms of the 
process,” Cernosia said. “But 
professionally, I think there are a 
lot of reasons not to do it. I give 
Meredith and Shannon a lot of 
credit.” 

This is not the first time 
seniors have questioned the poli- 
cy of when they have to leave, 
Samara said. 

“I think it comes up as a 
question annually [whether 
seniors can stay that night], 
we’ve had proposals in the past,” 
Samara said. “By Friday of 
senior week it would appear 
excessive to most reasonable 
people. On this side of it I under- 
stand it- this is their home away 
from home.” 

“I don’t want to leave this 
place,” Kennedy said. “After I 
leave this place, my life is 
ruined.” 

“IT don’t think it’s a good 
idea,” Pedrotty said. “It’s one 
more chance for one more day at 
St. Mike’s. I guess it’s sad to say, 
but get on with your real lives. I 
know it’s scary. 


Vandalism may cost townhouse residents 
Administration cites possible consequences for students in 200s 


By Tim Donehower 
Staff Writer 


A total of $4,000 of damage 
has been done to five light-poles 
in the 200s townhouse area this 
semester. 

Safety is one of the school’s 
concerns. 

“Electrical wires were 
exposed as a result of the dam- 
age,” said Lou DiMasi, assistant 
dean of students/director of 
Residence Life. 

“More damage has been 
done in the 200s than in other 
town house areas,” he said. 

DiMasi said that the damage 
done in the other townhouse 
areas wasn’t as substantial as that 
in the 200s. 

Signs were posted several 
weeks ago on the doors of the 
200s that said if who ever was 
responsible did not come for- 
ward, the total cost of damage 


might be divided among the resi 
dents. 

“Since the posters went up, 
there haven’t been any fines 
issued in the 200s,” DiMasi said. 

“Sometimes people do stu- 
pid things when they’re drunk,” 
said senior Matt Stratford, 200s’ 
resident. “But unless the vandals 
get caught red-handed, I don’t 
think it’s fair to penalize the 
entire 200s. For all anyone 
knows it could be individuals 
who live in other areas of campus 
or people who don’t even go 
here.” 

“T think it’s wrong to fine 
people with out proof, but I can 
see how there’s no other way to 
deter people in the future,” said 
senor Adam Ashe, 200s resident. 

Another option is that the 
school will pay for the damage. 
This could increase the housing 
fee in the tuition, DiMasi said. 

Tim Pedrotty, director of 


Physical Plant, said the damage 
was “pure vandalism.” 

The incident will be consid- 
ered in the request for an addi- 
tional day for senior week, 
DiMasi said. 

Also in the 200s, a soda 
machine was removed from the 
laundry room and placed in the 
middle of the townhouse area. 

“We just want our soda 
machine back,” said senior 
Emma Liskowsky. 

Other damages in the 200s 
this semester include: the move- 
ment of soccer goals from the 
athletic fields to the middle of the 
townhouse area, a bon fire being 
set on a couch and constant bro- 
ken bottles. 

“T think it (the destruction) is 
awful and I don’t agree with it, 
but at the same time I don’t think 
it is right to fine everybody,” said 
senior Leslie Taggert, 200s resi- 
dent. 
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Opinion/Editorial 
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Writing Center director clarifies story 


Condom availability 
causes controversy 


Every week The Defender staff meets to decide on an editorial 
topic. The thirteen of us together write an editorial in which we all 
agree upon. Out of all of the topics we have written about, we have 
not encountered such differing opinions until this week. We attempt- 
ed to write on whether or not the school has a responsibility to dis- 
tribute condoms or any form of birth control on campus. 

We know that the issue has been thoroughly discussed, but in 
light of World AIDS Day, we began discussing whether or not the 
school should take steps for prevention of the disease one step further 
and allow the distribution of condoms through Health Services. So far, 
the college has made many efforts to recognize and promote aware- 
ness of the disease. 

For example, on Dec. 1 numerous students participated in a can- 
dle light vigil which honored those who have fallen victim to the dis- 
ease. Two years ago the college hosted a portion of the AIDS 
Memorial quilt and that same year Jeanne White, who’s son Ryan 
White died of AIDS, spoke at the chapel. Health Services offers AIDS 
testing and there is the AIDS Awareness House on campus which 
houses students who are dedicated to promoting the awareness of the 
disease. 

However some staff members believe that if St. Michael’s is 
going to recognize the existence of AIDS than it should offer forms of 
prevention, while others said that the school has no responsibility to 
help those who wish to engage in sexual activity. People’s comments 
varied across the board: 

- “Condoms should be distributed because the college has expressed 
concern for student welfare, it’s time to act on that concern even if it 
friction’s the Catholic stance.” 

* “St. Michael’s has no responsibility to distribute condoms on cam- 
pus. It’s up to the individual to take responsibility for his/her own sex- 
ual behavior. It’s wrong to place blame on St. Michael’s for not aiding 
in the fight against AIDS and other sexually transmitted diseases 
because of its opposition to distributing condoms. People, not institu- 
tions are the only ones who can protect themselves and stop the 
spread of AIDS.” 

¢ “Because of the AIDS epidemic and the high risk sexual climate of 
college life St. Michael’s is not doing all it can to prevent the spread 
of Aids.” oan 

¢ “The school’s responsibility is to educate, what we do with that edu- 
cation is our own responsibility. Providing condoms goes against the 
Catholic teaching and would undermine the presence of the Church in 
our community.” 

Just because we couldn’t agree on a concrete solution it doesn’t 
mean that we shouldn’t talk about it, because the disease is spreading. 
All institutions should keep an open-mind and be open to discussion 
whether it be a congregation, educational institution or a community 
in general. Our difficulty in trying to tackle this issue reflects that peo- 
ple are going to disagree and that opinions do and will conflict, how- 
ever our goal to keep the disease from spreading is still the same. 


The editorial is the opinion of The Defender staff. It does not in 
any way reflect the views of the entire St. Michael’s community. 





The Defender mission statement 


The Defender and The Defender Online are the student-run 
campus newspapers at St. Michael’s College. We will cover the 
issues, events, people and interests of the campus. We have a 
responsibility to our readers to do this in a fair, accurate and objec- 
tive manner. 

Although our primary focus is on the students, we hope to pro- 
vide all readers with a window to the entire college community. 

It is our duty to both inform and entertain our readers. 

We welcome constructive criticism, peer involvement and 
your responses to articles. 













A Point to Ponder 


“Education makes a 
people easy to lead, but 
difficult to drive; easy 

to govern but impossible 
to enslave.” 


*Lord Brougham, ScottishWhig politician 


As director of the Writing 
Center, Elizabeth Inness-Brown 
would like to clarify points made 
in the Nov. 19 issue of The 
Defender on the Writing Center 
budget cut. 


1. Technically, the money for 
English as a Second Language 
coaches was never in the Writing 
Center budget. These were spe- 
cial “ad hoc” funds that I had 
requested each year for the past 
three years and which were 
granted to the Writing Center 
only on a temporary basis. Since 
they were never in the budget, 
they couldn’t be cut from the 
budget. It is true, however, that 
we weren’t given these funds this 
fall, despite my request and 
efforts. This is not, however, 
because the College doesn’t “feel 
that a strong writing support for 
the international community is 
important.” We do feel it’s 


important and we do provide that 
support through the Writing 
Center, with or without the grad- 
uate ESL coaches. We weren’t 
given the funds this year for one 
simple reason: the College is 
undergoing a budget crunch and 
no “ad hoc” funds were avail- 
able. 


2. To answer Kristina Marcell’s 
question, the vast majority of stu- 
dents using the Center are native 
speakers, accounting for 738 of 
1060 visits last year. Even with 
the ESL coaches in place, ESL 
clients made up only about 32 
percent of our toatal business 
(332 of 1060 visits). 

The pay for graduate coach- 
es was much higher than the pay 
for undergraduate coaches, 
though and accounted for more 
thant 50 percent of our total non- 
workstudy budget. Eighteen 
hours of graduate coaching costs 
as much as 27 hours of under- 


graduate coaching. For less 
money, then, we can provide 
more service and in this time of 
budget coaches are more than 
adequate for most ESL graduate 
students and as Amy Downing 
suggests, many ESL graduate 
students continue to use the 
Center, quite happily. 


3. As we approach “crunch 
time” for student writers on cam- 
pus, I want to make it clear that 
the Writing Center is open 6-10 
p.m. Sunday through Thursday 
as well as 3-5 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday. We tend to get 
very busy this time of year, so we 
recommmend you make an 
appointmenet as soon as you 
know you’re going to need one. 
Visit Library 119 to do so. 

We close for the semester on 
Dec. 12 but some coaches will be 
available to both ESL and 
nonESL students for special 
hours during exam week. 


Student believes money spent on 
P-Day can be used more charitably 


Once again it has been pro- 
posed that a percentage of the 
money allotted for P-Day be 
donated to local charities. And 
again the questions “Why?” and 
“How come?” have surfaced on 
campus. 

P-Day is a luxury, plain and 
simple. The Special Events 
Committee puts on this day of 
food, festivities and music for the 
campus. It is just one day out of 
the entire year that the 300s field 
turns into a _ big carnival. 
Thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars are spent for one afternoon of 
fun and games. Meanwhile, just 
down the road people are going 
hungry, women are being beaten 
and children are being abused. 

I have heard students say 
that we should donate money 


from other activities or funds on 
campus-don’t touch P-Day. But 
wouldn’t it mean so much more 
to donate money from an 
absolute luxury to our communi- 
ty. Most of the other SA funded 
clubs use their money for the 
good of the campus and commu- 
nity anyway. This one time that 
the campus can act as a whole, 
not just as the Political Science 
Club, Peace and Justice, Amnesty 
International or Diversity 
Coalition. St. Mike’s prides itself 
for its community orientations. 
But this sense of community does 
not lie within the walls of the 
dorms or the campus; it extends 
into Winooski and beyond. We 
cannot commit the fatal error of 
isolating ourselves to the ills of 
soci 


ety. 

As you decide what you 
think should be done, just try to 
imagine as you bite into your 
kabob from Ahli Baba’s: Do you 
want to think about how you (the 
student body) helped to feed , 
some of the less fortunate and are 
still having a fun time at P-Day. 
Or will your mind wander and 
think how great it is that the pro- 
posal didn’t pass because there is 
one more blow up obstacle 
course on the field to run 
through. 

People starve and are abused 
every day. This gives us the 
opportunity to say, for one day, 
that we see what is going on and 
we care enough to sacrifice a lit- 
tle for the good of others. 


*Kim Carvalho, Class of 2000 


Letter’s Policy: The Defender welcomes any feedback but will only except a letter that is occompa- 
nied by a phone number and address. All letters must be received by Friday at 5 p.m.The Defender is 
located in Bergeron Education Center, Room 114. 


Great Pay and Set Own Work Hours 


The Defender is looking for a few good people 
to maintain current advertising accounts 
Being a Defender Ad representative 
is a great resume builder 


If interested contact 


Business Manager Michele Pisacano at 654-9052 
or Advisor Mike Donoghue at 654-2442 
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Opinion/Editorial 
Student cadet defends Army ROTC program 


I am a sophomore cadet here at 
Saint Michael’s presently enrolled 
in the Army ROTC program at 
UVM. Upon reading Christina 
Dailey’s letter in the Nov. 19 
Defender, | immediately wanted to 
correct some of the ignorance that 
plagued her letter. 

I have no problem with Miss 
Dailey having an opinion, but when 
that opinion is based on such mis- 
conceptions I feel obligated to 
respond. 

She began by saying that peo- 
ple in the military are trained to 
“annihilate other men, women and 
children...” I can only assume it is 
the vast military training she has 
received that brings her to his con- 
clusion. While this is a very pro- 
found statement, I have news for 
her. I do not volunteer 24 hours a 
week of my time to St. Michael’s 


Rescue Squad because I someday 
hope to annihilate any other human 
being. 

I am a Catholic and hold the 
highest respect for human life. I 
would never condone killing any- 
one but I understand that we do not 
live in a perfect world. Sometimes 
blood must be shed to ultimately 
protect people. I am not saying this 
is a good thing. I am saying that it 
is a sad reality of the world in 
which we live. Sometimes, in situ- 
ations such as the Gulf War, force 
is the only means capable of get- 
ting tyrants to withdraw from coun- 
tries such as Kuwait. 

I am not going to say Miss 
Dailey is wrong to say the Gulf 
War was over oil. She is certainly 
entitled to that opinion. However, it 
is very wrong of her to point the 
finger at the military. She can not 


say the military is only interested in 
oil. Nor can she say that the mili- 
tary knew of the Holocaust and did 
nothing. She does not seem to 
understand that the U.S. Army does 
not decide when or where to go to 
war. The politicians who were 
elected by her and I decide this. If 
she has a problem with our nation- 
al interests then that is fine, but it is 
100 percent wrong to point the fin- 
ger at the military which is only 
doing what it is instructed to do. 
Essentially it is instructed to do this 
by us. We the people, of the United 
States, elected the officials respon- 
sible for making those decisions. 
While I am on the subject I 
would also like to clear up one 
other problem I had with Miss 
Dailey’s letter. She claims that the 
American military did nothing to 
end Hitler’s reign in the 1940s. My 


grandfather was a B-17 pilot in 
WWII and spent 16 months of his 
life in POW camp. How dare she 
say the American military did noth- 
ing to bring about the end of this 
reign of terror! Maybe it is just me, 
but as I recall it was the allied 
forces which won WWII. I could 
be mistaken but I also believe the 
American military made up a sub- 
stantial part of those forces. 

While Miss Dailey can not 
grasp the concept, the bottom line 
is that it is the military and ulti- 
mately the soldier that protects her 
right to have such a misinformed 
and blatantly ignorant letter pub- 
lished in a public forum, not the 
journalist. I respect Miss DaileyOs 
opinions, but I just can not tolerate 
ignorance. 


*Patrick Perry, Class of 2000 


Student in local climbing accident tells his side of the story 


I am writing in order to share 
my outlook on the sport of rock 
climbing with particular respect 
to the incident that occurred on 
Nov. 22, 1997. While the expla- 
nation of this incident is not the 
objective of this letter. I feel that 
this experience will help illus- 
trate my viewpoint concerning 
the hazards of the sport. 

On the 22nd, Dan Tesini and 
I walked down to the Winooski 
River just south of Lime Kiln 
Road with intentions of rappeling 
down the cliff on the South 
Burlington side of the river in 
order to look at a cave at the base 
of the cliff. We arrived at the 
river at 3:30 p.m. 

After viewing the cliff from 
the opposite side of the river so 
as to assess the area, we proceed- 
ed to the top of the cliff via the 
Lime Kiln Bridge. Upon arriving 
at the top, we set up the rappel 
anchors and I rappeled down to 
the base of the cliff while Dan 


remained at the top. There, I 
briefly looked around the cave 
and then decided that given the 
time, I should make my way back 
up before it became dark. 

I decided that the cliff was 
over my ability to climb. Instead, 
I began ascending the rope at 
4:15 p.m., using a technique that 
I have done successfully in the 
past. 

About half way up the rope, 
my devices for ascending the 
rope became entangled, which 
prevented me from going up any 
further. I was then forced to cut 
the ascending devices free and 
rappel back down to the base. It 
was then 5 p.m. and fairly dark, 
however I did have a headlamp 
and plenty of warm clothing. 

Dan and I decided that we 
needed another party’s help. At 
that time, he went back to cam- 
pus in order to find our friend and 
climbing partner, Mark Preston. 
Mark and Dan came back around 


Happy Holidays and Happy New 
Year from The Defender staff! 


Pictured from left to right: 
Back row: Hale “I Love The Little People’ Hack; Jeff “The 
Man” Coburn; Erin “Paddleboat” Hathaway; Mike “Our Sugar 
Daddy D-Wal’ Dawalga; Advisor Mike “Pops” Donoghue; Jim 


“Shoeless Chuck Brown’’ Welch. 


Front row: Simone “I Just Walked Across the Campus With My 
Eyes Closed” Hofmann; Marianne “Say Cheese” Mylod; Carrie 
“No One Can Touch My Mouse” Simonelli; Debra “Queen of 
All-Nighters’”’ Gorgos; Erin ““Give Me the Log Book” Sullivan; 
Tiina “I’m Pissed’ Matikainen; Amy ‘Yes We Are Related” 
Sinatra; Advisor Mary Jane “I like Earth Wind and Fire” 
Alexander; and Erin “A Dirty Mind Is All Relative” Murphy. 





5:20 p.m. with another rope. 
They tied knots in the rope about 
every three feet along, anchored 
one end in at the top and dropped 
the rest of the rope down to me. 
As I made my way up, the rope 
stretched.(the stretching is a char- 
acteristic of climbing rope) 
which made the knots farther 
apart. After making it up less than 
a quarter of the way, the knots 
became too far apart too reach 
and I was forced once again to 
rappel back down. 

It was then close to 6 p.m. 
and Dan and Mark went to get St. 
Michael’s College Fire Rescue. 
Between the time they left and 
came back. I had realized that I 
had earlier seen an alternate way 
up. 

I decided to work my way 
over the left. I followed a ledge 
about 100 ft left and 20 ft up. 
There I stopped and decided that 
I could definitely climb out, how- 
ever I would wait for Mark and 


Dan so that they could tie a rope 
in above me and lower it down 
for me to tie into. 

Shortly there after, SMC Fire 
Rescue came and I informed 
them of my plan. They told me to 
wait there until Colchester 


Technical Team arrived. Shortly 


after that, Colchester Technical 
Team arrived. Shortly after that, 
Colchester Technical Team along 
with other rescue teams arrived. 

At 10 p.m after the rescuers 
lowered a boat into the water, I 
was raised from the ledge with a 
rope that was thrown to me from 
the top of the cliff. 

I have been involved with 
the sport of rock climbing for 
four years and I consider myself 
to be experienced in the areas 
that I encountered that night. 
However, despite my experience 
I still made some key mistakes. 
Namely: 1) I was not familiar 
with the cliffs of the area 2) The 
time of day was late and it was 





Photo by Prof. David Mindich 


close to getting dark. 

The sport of rock climbing is 
easily assessable. However, the 
dangers of the sport should be 
taken into high consideration at 
any climbing situation. 

Also, experience can be a 
blinder as in this case where I did — 
not take all the factors into con- 
sideration because I thought I 
was well enough prepared for the 
rappel and ascent. yer 

Here at St. Mike’s, the 
Wilderness programs offers a 
variety of climbing and anchor 
classes. These classes are benefi- 
cial and I strongly urge that they 
be taken advantage of by those 
interested in learning how to 
climb and those who have years 
of climbing experience. 


*Steven P. Brady, Class of 
2000 
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Drug use prevalent among St. Michael’s students 


Continued from cover 

“The trend continues to be alcohol, 
pot, mushrooms and now acid as the drugs 
of choice on campus,” said David Landers, 
director of the Student Resource Center. 

“Alcohol and pot have always seemed 
to be the number one and two with the next 
two changing sometimes.” 

The Defender survey results reflect 
national drug survey averages. 

According to a national survey by the 
American College Health Journal of 
17,592 students from 140 different col- 
leges, one in four students reported using 
marijuana within the past year. Rates of 
use varied from zero percent on some cam- 
puses to 54 percent of others. 

According to the Defender survey, 

two out of three students have tried drugs 
at some point in their lives. 
' The survey of St. Michael’s students 
also found that drug use increased between 
a student’s freshman and senior years on 
campus. 

“This country has a substance abuse 
problem and this college is no different,” 
Landers said. “When your role models, 
athletes, politicians, parents, et cetera are 
using substances to cope with life, it is lit- 
tle wonder that our youth follow suit.” 

The Defender survey showed that 75 
percent of students drink alcohol regularly. 

Some students say this is a bigger 
problem on campus than drug use. A 
female freshman said: “I think alcohol is a 
problem on the SMC campus. Drunkeness 
at‘college is a large problem.” 

Another female freshman said: 
le drink too much. They drink to get 


” 







seem to be an alternative to cure boredom. 
When asked whether drugs are a prob- 





.t 


‘ 


For some students, drugs and alcohol . 


lem at St. Michael’s, a male junior said: 
“No, drugs are not a problem. Lack of bet- 
ter things to do is the problem.” 

A male sophomore said: “Yes, it’s the 
only thing to do for fun around here, at 
least for many students.” 

St. Michael’s* regulations regarding 
substance abuse are based on Vermont 
state law, states that one must be at least 21 
years of age in order to consume or pos- 
sess alcohol. 

The U.S. law prohibits the use, pos- 
session, or transfer of illegal drugs. The 
offender could be fined or imprisoned. 

Possession results in disciplinary 
action, whereas the sale or intent to sell 
results in dismissal, according to the St. 
Michael’s student handbook. 

“When students make a decision to 
violate a college policy (or state/federal 
law), they do so knowing that there may be 
ramifications for their choices,” said 
Megan Powers, resident director and coor- 
dinator of Alcohol Education and 
Programs. 

“The good thing is that we have the 
support services for students here who do 
have a problem with substances,” Landers 
said. “We are not afraid to admit that there 
are problems and we attempt to use educa- 
tion to help students make wise choices.” 

Brendan Feeney, a sophomore resi- 
dent of G.R.E.A.T. Housing, chooses not 
to engage in the drugs and alcohol on 
campus. 

“Drug use is a part of society and 
always will be,” Feeney said. “It’s peo- 
ple’s choice to do what they want. The 
only time it bothers me is when drug and 
alcohol use results in irresponsible behav- 
ior,” Feeney said. 


Information compiled with the help of 
staff writer Dave Armando. 


aaking a choice to drink. Since I don’t like the taste of beer or wine, I suppose I have 
no reason to pick up a drink. I hear beer has an acquired taste, but it seems like a taste 
rather not acquire. Since I don’t like wine, I choose not to receive from the cup at 


c The choice to be a non-drinker was never really a choice for me, it was simply not 


Let’s make sure one thing is straight: there’s nothing wrong with having a beer or a 
of wine. Being responsible is what is expected of adults. Problems occur with 
, when people are drinking to get drunk, intoxicated, wasted, smashed. 






As I went through high school, I noticed more and more people went to parties. 
, familiar? What I heard about those parties made me wonder why anyone would 
. | guess in high school, most teens need something to give them confidence and being 


accepted at parties with groups of people is one way to accomplish that end. 




















able to remember it. 


€ to rely on something else. 


to tell them about college? 


I have seen and know so many people who go to college as non-drinkers and feel 
ssured to experiment with drinking. As I have lived college life for a couple of years, 
can’t understand why so many people are making so many decisions that seem like 
ainers to me. The pressure thing bothers me, too. Maybe people should be more 
ar and not put themselves in dangerous or pressuring positions. I have heard too 
ny people blame others for their own mistakes. 
I have heard too many stories about people not remembering “their night before.” 
fhat’s pretty scary. With the statistics out about rape, AIDS, violence and STDs, I won- 
der why so many people on our otherwise safe campus are making such risky choices. 
Me bad night can ruin your life or someone’s else’s. And you may not remember it. Gee, 
sounds like fun to me. Personally, I enjoy having a good time with my friends and 


A trip to the Bevy can cost a fortune! Must be nice to have that kind of money at an 
expensive school like St. Mike’s. Natural highs are the best, anyway. How boring it must 


_ There are many alternatives to drinking. Try those drinking games without the beer 
by mixing in a little truth or dare. It can become pretty embarrassing. There’s also 
movies, dancing or anything crazy you can come up with! 

_ I feel bad for those that feel they need alcohol to have a good time. Many need help 
hat don’t get it. I have seen and experienced too many families broken apart by alco- 
. Most likely, you’re going to be somebody’s mom or dad someday. What are you 


Lastly, for all of you out there who profess the name of Jesus Christ, how can you 
ssibly praise God and live a life for Jesus, who died for our sins, by taking your life 
ad getting totally wasted? “Thank you, Jesus, for dying for me. I’m going out tonight 

get smashed.” We all make mistakes, but getting drunk is not one I’m about to make. 
Many people drink responsibly and in moderation. Please be one of those. 
onymous letter written by a junior St. Michael’s student 





Drug use of Surveyed students 









Percentage of surveyed students 


uses tabacco dcohol life tried 
drugs regualy reguialy affected drugs 
regularly by drugs 





Regular drug users 


User percentage 






Marijuana Mushrooms Ritalin Nitrous 


[wo St. Michael’s students express their views of drugs 


I think that drugs are an experience that everyone goes through in college whether 
you take them yourself, watch people do them or see them at a party. 

I can see why this is such a lure for some people our age, they are very prevalent in 
college life. Many people ask,”Why do you do drugs?” Well, to answer that question is 
not as easy as it seems. 

The reasons are different for each individual. Some people do drugs to fit in, others 
to escape problems and others just to try a new way to get messed up. 

The mystique of marijuana, or mushroom entices even the most straight laced per- 
son, usually due to the fact that word travels fast. 

Many who thought they would never use drugs are enticed by friends who tell them 
their own experiences. I had never used drugs until I got to St. Michael’s. 

I have never been a real fan of alcohol. I would prefer ripping a bong hit to drink- 
ing a six pack of beer. I think that alcohol causes many more problems on this campus 
than that of marijuana. 





“Some people do drugs to fit in, 
others to escape problems and 
others just to try a new way to get 


messed up.” 
¢ Anonymous 


When have you heard of a fist fight or some belligerent act occurring after people 
are high off of marijuana? Not too often. 

I have seen more alcohol related fights at the Blarney Stone in my years at St. Mike’s 
then I care to remember. 

My experience with drugs has run full circle. 

When I first started smoking pot it was a cool thing to do with friends or at a party. 

Things kind of snowballed from there. The next thing I knew I was smoking pot 
numerous times a day. Sure this didn’t help my grades that much and my personal life 
suffered for it, but I still did it. 

Don’t get me wrong her I still like to do drugs, but as the saying goes, all in moder- 
ation. 

I don’t smoke as much pot as I used to, because I don’t want to. But I still enjoy to 
get stoned on a weekend night everyone and while. I don’t think it’s something that 
should follow me out of college. 

It was fun too experiment with drugs while I was here, but now I need to have a clear 
head while I try to make a life for myself. 

«Anonymous letter written by a senior St. Michael’s student 
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Campus, a i prepare for holiday: 


By Mary Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


The trees on campus are lit, 
Christmas music is on heavy 
rotation and Santa Claus is every- 
where. It is Christmas time again 
and St. Michael’s students are 
excited to participate in some of 
their favorite past times of 
Christmas. 

“The best part of Christmas 
is obviously the Christmas 


movies,” said sophomore Jim 
Murphy. “Who doesn’t like 
them...’It’s a Wonderful Life’ has 


always been my favorite.” 

Some other campus favorites 
include “Home Alone,” 
“National Lampoon’s Christmas 
Vacation,” “Rudolph the Red 
Nosed Reindeer” and “A 
Christmas Story.” 

“A Christmas Story is the 
best. When Ralphie walks down 
the stairs in the pink bunny cos- 
tume I can’t help but laugh. And 
I think that laughter and happi- 
ness are what Christmas is all 
about,” said sophomore Tricia 
Cronin. 

“Miracle on 34th Street’ has 
always been my favorite, it’s a 
heart-warming story for those 
who don’t want to believe in 
Santa, because it makes them 
believe,” said sophomore Mandy 
McCormack. 

Some students are more 
interested in the Christmas carol- 
ing aspect of the holiday. 

“Jingle Bell Rock’ is my 
absolute favorite, it is so upbeat,” 
said sophomore Jennifer 
Crowley. “When I hear it I just 
need to get up and dance.” 

“Winter Wonderland’ is 
great, especially in Vermont, with 
all of the snow,” said sophomore, 
Amie Crosby. 

However, for some the holi- 
day is an escape from the food of 





Photo by Marianne Mylod 


The holiday season can be seen all around, from the St. Michael’s campus to Church Street pictured above. 


Alliot Hall. “Christmas Carols? 
Who cares? What I care about is 
the food on Christmas,” said 
sophomore Danielle Iacovone. 

“I would have to say that 
Christmas cookies are my 
favorite, the ones with the little 
sprinkles on them,” said sopho- 
more Nazz Paciotti 

“Even the scrooges of the 
world need to eat on Christmas. 
Everyone has a favorite food on 
Christmas,” said sophomore 


Jeremy Vail. “My favorite are 
gingerbread men.” 
Various Halls and 


Townhouses have decided to 
donate Christmas gifts to under- 
privileged children in the area. 

“If we don’t give these gifts, 
these children won’t have a 
Christmas,” said sophomore 
Student Association member 
Krissy Klumpp. “These gifts can 
be as small as toothpaste but they 
can also be games, art supplies or 
books.” 

St. Michael’s also sponsors 
parties for local children. Groups 


Students become ‘student 
teachers’ at area schools 


By Dave Armando 
Staff Writer 


Instead of going to classes on 
campus, a number of St. 
Michael’s students are waking up 
bright and early each day to go 
into the classroom as student 
teachers. 

A full semester of student- 
teaching in local schools is a 
requirement for elementary edu- 
cation majors, and means that 
during one semester senior year, 
students spend five days a week 
assisting in elementary school 
classrooms. 

“Teaching five days a week is 
exhausting, but it’s a lot of fun,” 
said senior April Kendrick. 

In order to receive a degree in 
elementary education, a total of 
40 credits must be earned. 

Required classes include 
Schools and Society, Elementary 
Math majors, Pedagogy and Child 
Development. 

A semester of student teach- 
ing completes the requirements, 
and upon graduation, elementary 
education majors apply for licen- 


sure to be qualified to teach 
kindergarten through sixth grade. 

Part of being a_ student 
teacher is taking complete charge 
of a classroom for one week dur- 
ing the semester. 

The full time classroom 
teacher hands over complete 
responsibility of the classroom to 
the student teacher for a full week. 

“Tt is exciting because the 
classroom is yours to do whatever 
you want,” senior Liz Zona said. 

“You have to plan all your 
lessons on your own and it is 
interesting to see how the students 
react to a student teacher,” said 
Kendrick. 

Being solely responsible for a 
classroom full of grade schoolers 
has its occupational hazards. 

“One kid in my class,” 
Kendrick said, “took a lima bean 
and stuck it down his pants refus- 
ing to give it back.” 

For more information involy- 
ing the Elementary Education 
program at St. Michael’s, visit its 
webpage on the internet at: 
http://academics.smcvt.edu/edu- 
cation/ 


such as Big Brother Big Sister 
and M.O.V.E. help hold parties 
for children and the elderly. 

“Tt doesn’t matter if I never 
get to see the faces on the chil- 
dren that I give gifts to, I know 
that my small donation is giving a 
child a Christmas and that is all 
that matters,” said sophomore 
Jennifer McGovern. 

“YT think that St. Michael’s 
does a lot for the community. It 
is rewarding to help people leas 
fortunate than we _— are,” 
McGovern said. 

Aside from community ori- 
entated events, St. Michael’s also 


-holds Christmas activities for the 


campus. 

Events like the Christmas 
recitals and the lighting of the 
trees help spread the holiday spir- 
it on campus. 

“The lit trees on campus are 
the best. They really add to the 
Christmas cheer on campus,” 
said sophomore Nicole Abril. 

Although decorated trees on 
campus are a great sign of 


Christmas, many students are 
more impressed with their trees 
from home. 

“My favorite part of my fam- 
ily’s Christmas tree is the angel 
on the top of the tree. I made it in 
second grade and we still put it 
on top of the tree,” said sopho- 
more Jen Rogan. 

“The best part of my tree is 
the construction paper chains we 
hang as garlands,” said sopho- 
more Matt Reidy. “I have a lot at 
home that I made when I was lit- 
tle. We still hang them up on the 
tree,” said Reidy. 

“In my opinion, Christmas 
time is the best part of the year,” 
said sophomore Tara Clark. 

“Although it is great to give 
and receive, the decorating, the 
movies, the Christmas carols, and 
the food are the best part.” 

When the students on cam- 
pus head home to celebrate 
Christmas with their families, 
President Marc vanderHeyden 
and his family starts preparing for 
their own Christmas celebration. 


EXTRA INCOME FOR ‘97 
Earn $500 to $1000 weekly stuffing envelopes. For 
details RUSH $1 with SASE to: 
Group 5 
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The vanderHeydens cele 
brate a traditional Czech 
Christmas. “We have always ce 
ebrated that way, my wife grew 
up with it,” vanderHeyden said. 

The traditional Czech 
Christmas involves a Chris 
Eve dinner with only the immedi 
ate family. The meal is fish fol 
lowed by veal cutlets. The 
vanderHeydens work together tc 
make this meal, then sits down te 
enjoy it together as a famil 
After dinner, they go to midnighi 
mass. 

When mass ends, thé 
Vanderheydens return home td 
open gifts. 

“My wife always has real li 
candles on the tree, 
vanderHeyden said. “I sit bi 
with my fire extinguisher, but ph 
loves to do it.” 

The next morning _ the 
vanderHeydens prepare the tradi. 
tional Christmas meal, a goose 


with all of the trimmings. Fo 
desert, Mrs. vanderHeyden 
makes a Yule log. 


“My wife’s. Yule log is m 
favorite Christmas food. It is 
only special when my wife makes 
it,” vanderHeyden said. 

Aside from the traditiona 
vanderHeyden meal 
vanderHeyden has his own holi 
day favorites. 

“T would have to say that m 
favorite Christmas movie” is 
Miracle on 34th Street. I like tha 
one a lot,” vanderHeyden said 
“My favorite Christmas carol i 
Silent Night, it has been since 
was a child.” 

“It is odd to think tha 
President vanderHeyden spends 
his Christmas on a college cam: 
pus,” said sophomore Beck 
Ovans. “We all just think of this 
campus as a place to go to school. 
not as a place to live.” 
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Arts program is ‘AOK’ with children, college students 
St. Michael’s students teach their art to local middle- school children 


By Ole Tangen 
Staff Writer 


5 


bo 


‘ The arts. Music, drama, and dance are 
school subject many students take for 
ted. 
However, for some students at private 
is funding does not provide for these 
a 
_ Artists Outreach for Kids (AOK) is a 
new, program started this year to offer fine 
opportunities to students at St. Francis 
vier School in Winooski. 
__ The program is an opportunity for St. 
Michael’s College students interested in 
dance, drama or music to teach their art to 
gppddic school student. 
St. Francis, a Catholic parochial 
1, does not receive funding from the 
and can not offer fine arts classes to 
ir students. 
Jerome Monachino, coordinator of 
ical music at St. Michael’s and assis- 
to the director of the Mobilization of 
junteer Efforts (MOVE), taught music 
at the school last year at the request of 
Principal Rich Marcotte. 
_ With the help of the Rev. Mike 
Cronogue, campus ministry and M.O.V.E., 
Aonachino put together a group of St. 
chael’s students to go and teach fine arts 
school at St. Francis for free. 
__ “AOK offers the students resources at 
a price,” said Monachino. “It is also 
achance for St. Michael’s students to gain 
een = kids by teaching them 
Ee ee ‘drama major Amanda Menard 
C the drama program. Every Tuesday, 
Menard and two other students go to St. 
Francis to teach the students theater exer- 






Lee 


cises such as improvisation and mirror 
exercises, Menard said. 

“At first they thought the stuff we 
were doing was weird,” said Menard, 
“But now they are getting used to the 
activities and enjoy them.” 

The drama students consist of about 
12 St. Francis children, mostly girls. 


“All of us involved enjoy 


giving to these kids the 
resources we received 
growing up,” 


eJunior Keirstin Wright 


“We get them to work together as a 
group to get their imaginations going and 
expose them to another form of art,” said 
Menard. 

Junior economics major, Keirstin 
Wright, who has been dancing since she 
was three, runs the dance program. 

Along with junior Heather Larrabee 
and two St. Michael’s adult learners, 
Wright goes to St. Francis every Friday to 
teach basic jazz and ballet techniques. 

“We use jazz techniques to dance to 
music the girls bring in,’ Wright said. 
“Anything from Madonna to the Spice 
Girls.” 

About five to six girls attend the after- 
school dance program each week. 

“They are a lot more comfortable with 


"us now and it is a lot of fun seeing their 


skills improve every week,” Wright said. 
Junior Christina Ormistan runs the 
music program with the help of seven 





other St. Michael’s students. 

Campus Ministry bought five instru- 
ments for the program and Advance Music 
of Burlington gave the program “deals” on 
the instruments, said Monachino. 

St. Michael’s students and staff also 
donated two instruments for the program. 

Chair of Fine Arts, Professor Paul 
LeClair recommended St. Michael’s stu- 
dents who he believed had the ability to 
play their instrument and teach kids what 
they have learned,Ormistan said. 

Rick Rosa, a Junior music student, 
goes to St. Francis every Tuesday to teach 
two sixth grade boys how to play the 
drums. ' 
“At the first lesson I didn’t really 
know what I was doing,” Rosa said, who 
is teaching for the first time. 


Photo by Marianne Mylod 
Children involved in the AOK program develop positive relationships with the arts. 


“After the second lesson it got a lot 
easier and the lessons started to flow,” he 
said. 

“Now it’s great, ’ ve been seeing a lot 
of progress and the boys are starting to be 
able to read music,” Rosa said. 

AOK is a chance for St. Francis and 
St. Michael’s students to develop positive 
relationships through fine arts and to 
bridge the gap between the two Catholic 
schools, Monachino said. 

“All of us involved enjoy giving to 
these kids the resources we received grow- 
ing up,” Wright said. 

The students hope to put on a holiday 
show next year at the McCarthy Arts 
Center to display all the hard work and 
dedication the students from both schools 
have put in to AOK. 


‘Mysterious’ cemetery holds several ties to college 
Since the 1800s, Merrill cemetery has been a reminder of St. Michael's past 


By Sondra Ehle 
Staff Writer 


Opposite the east entrance to St. 
Michael’s College on Colchester Avenue 
lies the historic Merrill Cemetery whose 
Story and presence remains unknown to 


many. 
“T’ve never been sure of who is buried 
across the street, or even who owns the 
cemetery,” said sophomore Ben Murray. 
The cemetery’s dead include several 
highly respected professors and faculty 
who had such powerful ties to the college 
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that they chose to be buried across the 
street from it. 

Arnold Gianelli, a professor of eco- 
nomics and philosophy at St. Michael’s 
from 1950-1973, was buried at Merrill in 
August, 1973. 

Gianelli’s book, “Meaningful Logic,” 
was used in philosophy classes at St. 
Michael’s. 

“Gianelli used to live right across 
from campus on College Parkway, where 
the hotel is located now,” said James Case, 
philosophy professor. 

“His wife still visits the library fre- 
quently.” 

After his death, a memorial library 
fund was set up in his name to buy books 
in his memory. 

Cyril Sloane, a respected professor of 
fine arts is also buried at Merrill. Sloane 
passed away in 1989 after 22 years of ser- 
vice. 

The Sloane Arts Center on north cam- 
pus is named after him. 

Sloane painted the portrait of Rev. 
Eugene Alliot, SSE, which hangs in the 
Alliot Student Center, and the portrait of 
Dr. Jeremiah Durick that hangs in the 
Durick Library. His works were known 
internationally. 

Professor Henry Fairbanks, along 
with his wife are also buried at Merrill. 

Fairbanks founded the St. Michael’s 
Playhouse in 1947 and organized the 
department of fine arts in 1953 which he 


served as chairman for almost 20 years. 
A heart shaped stone bears their memory. 

In 1986 St. Michael’s bought 10 plots 
at the cemetery to be available to faculty or 
their families. 

Some have used the plots that St. 
Michael’s purchased and others have 
bought plots of their own. 

Several faculty members who are still 
living have already bought plots and plan 
to be buried in the Merrill Cemetery. 

Don Sutton, the former director of 
safety and security who founded St. 
Michael’s Fire and Rescue, plans to be 
buried there along with his wife Rose. 

Ed Murphy, an English professor at 
St. Michael’s, has also bought his own 
plot. 

The cemetery was given to the town 
of Colchester by the prominent Merrill 
family back in the 1800s. Tombs are dated 
as far back as 1830, and up to the present 
year. 

“There are quite a few plots left,” said 
Joyce Sweeny from the Colchester 
Cemetery Commission. 

“There are 10 cemeteries in the town 
of Colchester and the Merrill cemetery 
isn’t particularly sought after by the locals. 
But it has significance for St. Michael’s.” 

“Tt (the cemetery) kind of looks out of 
place being right next to the college” said 
junior Tim Kennedy. “But its been here 
long before we have, so we should respect 
it. 
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CNPUS SPEAKS Is there more drug use at SMC than other schools? 


“| have no idea about drug 
use at this school because | 
live in G.R.E.A.T. housing. 
I’ve decided not to use any 
substances because I’m 
afraid and | don’t feel ready.” 
Stephanie Kennedy, freshman 































“1 don’t think drugs are more 
prevalent at St. Mike’s than at 
similar institutions, however, 
the quality is far better 
(ha,ha).” 
Sasha Mittleman, junior 


“1 think the use of soft drugs. 
is common at SMC, but 
harder drugs aren’t nearly as 
prevalent here as in other 
schools.” 

Jeremy Vagos, senior 



























“There are more drugs in 























' “Drugs are the same at this “There are drugs at 
Burlington than most areas, : 
therefore St. Mike’s students ectiool than other jneitutions: every college. St. Michael’s 
There isn’t any pressure to do is no different.” 
can get them whenever they 3 
want.” drugs at this school. Jeffrey Vermilyea, 
Mike Black, junior Greg Coleman, freshman — sophomore 


























































Cosmic Astrology — 
TOA OOOO 


BY THE DEFENDER MOONDOQAIES 


Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell us, 
however, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 

ARIES (March 21-April 19) You get knocked down but you 

get up again. Aries, they’re never gonna keep you down. You will sur- 

Vive - You’re every woman. You're aman. And to ee it all off, you’re 

too sexy for this lame horoscope. 

AURUS (April 20-May 20) It’s the end of the semester and 
you're extremely tired. Suck it up. You’ ve always been strong. Don’t 
imp out know. The end results will be very rewarding. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 21) Brace yourself, Gemini, because 
he next few weeks are rough goin’. But as usual, you will emerge tri- 
mphant. Just remember one thing: “Finals” is the other F-word. 

CANCER (June 22-July 22) Just because you love to sing 

hristmas carols in the car and the smell of pine makes you go wild, it 
doesn’t make you a sentimental sap, but it makes you more adorable. | 
ou are “on” lately and people better watch out because, it’s time os 
your brilliance to shine. : 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) Rew when! you got se cciad 
gift for Christmas. You ran down stairs in your footsy pajamas and 
ripped open the shiny paper around the Castle Greyskull or a Cabbage 

Patch Kid. Just because the Malibu dream house doesn’t excite you 

like it used to, it’s no reason not to enjoy holidays. Look at the people 

around you, they are a pure gift. Give your parents a hug, and tell your 

friends you appreciate them. I know your friends and family don’t 

have Xavier Roberts signature on their butt, but they are just as fun. 
IRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) You are going to have a Jingle Bell 

Rockin’ Christmas instead of a Frosty the Snowman holiday. Your 

tastes have matured, but this doesn’t mean you can’t have fun. I know 

SMC is not the most Holly Jolly place around finals time, but remem- | 

ber to have fun. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) Think white and think Christmas. 

Before you know it, you will be back at your house... and yes, all of | 

your annoying relatives are going to be there too. Trust me, all the nice 

presents they brought you, like the warm mittens and the new video 
game, will pay off the week you have to spend with them. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) Go mad during the last week of 
chool, because you will miss the action of St. Mike’s when you're 

gone home. Your grandparents are not much company when it comes 

to partying. Oh well, those tighty whities from grandma will make 
your New Year’s Eve. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) Your room looks a lot like 

hristmas, with the white stuff and the bright lights. Remember to 
show up for your finals, because you don’t want to show up back to 
ampus before you have to. You have a lot of explaining to do for that 
ertain friend over at home, explaining why you haven’t kept in touch. 
ou better come up with some good stuff before you go home. 

APRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) You're feeling a little 


neglected, as if someone has forgotten about you. But don’t fret, your 
time has come. Get out the cheese and crackers, pop open a bottle of 
ine, and reminisce about all the cool people you’ ve met through the 
years at St. Mike’s, 
AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) Your future is unfolding and 
fast. But don’t second guess your choices. If you follow your gut you 
ill make the right decisions. But remember: you still have time be a 
kid. Drink eggnog, make Christmas cookies and hang out under the 
mistletoe. 
IPISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) It’s the stretch run so don’t coast 
now. All your papers are probably due this week so suck it up and get 
it done. Next week is a different story. You probably did not read any 
of your texts this semester, and your exam is cumulative. So you are 
pretty much up the creek without a paddle, or a canoe, or any sort of 
life saving flotation devices. So you might as well spend you last week 
of the semester rooted to your couch eating cheesy poofs and watch- 
ing re-runs of “space ghost coast to coast.” 
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By Brian Wasik 
Guest Columnist 


Twas the night before Christmas break and all through the campus 
not a creature was studying, not even for calculus. 
Grades were soon to be posted by the teachers’ office with care, 
in the hopes of passing marks without any despair. 


The students who should have been studying were blowing off their lise exam, fe 


while they dreamed of Christmas dinner and a big old country ham. 
My roommate stressed over psych and I in business fear, 
had just settled down for one stress relieving beer. 
When out of my stomach there arose such a growl, 
as I ran to the bathroom I Knew it was something fowl. 
Thrusting the door, and up with the seat, 
I spewed something forth that wasn’t too neat. 
Now just before you think is getting too rude, 
You have to understand that I was eating school food. 
Back in my room I sunk in my bed, 
and fell asleep with a warm wash cloth upon my cold head. 
When, what to my dreaming eyes did appear, 
but visions of homemade Christmas food that brought a slight tear. 
A wonderful Christmas meal that did not require Tums, 
I Knew in a moment it had to be my mom’s. 
From edge to edge food was spread on the table, 


I had to pinch myself twice to make sure it wasn’t St. Michael's Cable. 


There was fresh baked bread, and soft crusty rolls, 
lots of veggies, and my favorite Au Gratin Potatoes. 
Sparkling champagne, and dark winter warmers, 
and heaps of lasagna made with the freshest tomatoes. 
And sitting in the middle of it all, 
was a gigantic ham SEVEN FEET TALL! 
“Now eat, eat away, eat away all.” 

As my mom gave the cue my family dug in, 
leaving nothing left for the hungry trash bin. 
When we had our fill we sat around a small fire, 
and one by one we nodded off as our eyes began to tire. 
When I awoke from my slumber my stomach felt better, 
I even felt good enough to write Santa a letter. 
“Give me A’s on my finals” I wrote with my pen, 

“I have been good all year and will be “til then.” 
And when you are finished with that, 
can you get me home to my family with a rat-a-tat-tat. 
Now I Know in reality we still have a few more weeks to bare, 
so take it easy and don’t loose your hair. 

Good luck on finals no matter how long it might take, 
Merry Christmas to all, and to alla nice break! 






Gage Sanaa 
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Vermont artists set the mood for groovy Christmas 





By Kevin Murrihy 
Guest Columnist 


Just in time for stocking stuffing, two new local 
usic collections hit the shelves of area music stores. 
bouncy and happy Pop Pie, the latest in a series of 

discs being churned out by Big Heavy World, the 

Burlington urban scene World Wide Web site and record- 
ig label. And the holiday collection, Feast of Fools, 

sponsored by local microbrewery Magic Hat, features- 
e Pop Pie-Vermont musicians. 

Pop Pie, the fourth compilation by Big Heavy World, 
like it’s predecessors has a theme. This time around it’s 
pop music-or more simply-happy music, Burlington style 
of course. With that in mind, I had an idea what to expect. 
The opening track, “Candy Music” by Stupid Club, set 

peppy tone that continues throughout the disc. 

Neil Cleary’s raspy vocals are reminiscent of vintage 

Q, who Cleary pays homage by tossing in a couple 
f lines from “Driving in My Car,” before the song’s end. 

The disc jumps to songwriter/cartoonist James 

halka Superstar’s self-promoting and quirky track, 

esident Kochalka.” The musical tone snaps to the gui- 

‘tar riff driven “Race Car Driver” by the female foursome 

|Zola Turn. This pace changing is common place on Pop 
Pie and it grows irritating. 

Quirky and foolish songs follow bright, intelligent 
songs and “President Kochalka” is not the worst of them 
y a long shot. Former Burlington residents Peter and 
farquin Katis write and play four of Pie’s 15 tracks 

aed “President Kochalka.” And all of them are 
annoying and get worse when listened to more than once. 
Seemingly in the tradition of the Katis Brothers, 
Dave Jarvis, lead singer in both the D. Jarvis Band and 
(Cranial Perch offers up, “Decide” and “Green Apple 











SMC: SMC Senior Sue 
Wilson will read from an origi- 
i nal play at 4 p.m. at McCarthy 
5 
¢ 








by SMC student Lisa Kenyon, 
Sloane Hall 





SMC: SMC Senior Candace 
Murray will read from an origi- 


Girl.” Both do little to showcase the former Fags bassist’s 
talent. Other irritating tracks are “Rule the World” by 
nird and Joshe Henry’s “Elephant” which ends the disc on 
a sour note. 

Pop Pie’s redemption comes in disc’s songs that 
focus on the art of songwriting. Chin Ho!’s “The Last 
Time” and Lindy Pear’s “The Tradeoff in Vermont” - like 
the “Race Car Driver” - are damn catchy in the familiar 
guitar, bass and drum style. 

The seemingly oddly placed power acoustic numbers 
by Aaron Flinn’s Salad Days and Chad add a unique 
spark. The wah-wah guitar and hyper speed of Chad’s 
“Jerry's Gone” complements the lyrics’ advice to former 
Deadheads. 


‘Sergi Sih, “Cianndy iene” > iemes Rachothce Seperstan, “Prvsbeieet thecivethe” » Keie Tarn, Rone Cer Betws” » Gindly, “psec” 


: «Se i, ook my opi oO Senne, se, NG Bet 
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Feast of Fools, Magic Hat’s first venture into the 
compilation area is a feast for the ears. Feast of Fools fea- 
tures classics as well as original Yuletide tunes-which 
may eventually become classics themselves. 

Bluegrass virtuoso Gordon Stone and his trio perform - 
“Carol of Bells” as though the timeless classic was writ- 
ten for Stone’s banjo. Burlington’s fastest rising star 
Viperhouse covers “God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen.” 
Viperhouse vocalist Heloise Williams’ seductive vocals 
combine nicely with the ten piece acid-jazz orchestra and 
shows their trademark tight sound. 

Chin Ho!’s wintery original “Home” blends the 
acoustic flavor reminiscent of their 1993 release 
Recovery with the smooth organ work of Somah’s Jake 
Lamberston. Nelson Caldwell’s cello takes the lead in a 
fun and folksy rendition of “Frosty the Snowman.” 


p.m. $4 865-4563 


FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 








Club Metronome: Seth 
Yacovone Blues Band. 











The toe-tapping guitar of deceased Burlington blues 
legend Zoot Wilson showcases his talent in “Winter 
Wonderland.” The young and ever-improving Seth 
Yacovone and his blues band manage to make on to Feast 
with the winter hating “Cold.” 

Motel Brown, Tammy Fletcher and the Sandra 
Wright Band all show their exceptional talent on their ren- 
ditions of the classic “The Christmas Song,” “Silent 
Night,” and “Merry Christmas, Baby.” Motel Brown’s 
Steve Dias’ vocals are convincingly close to Nat King 
Cole. 

The most unique tracks on Feast of Fools come cour- 
tesy of Latin-flavored Saudade, the Japan drumming of 
the Burlington Taiko and Phish drummer Jon Fishman. 

The Samba sounds Saudade’s “Jumpin’ for Joy” is 
perhaps the most lively and dancable number. The heavy 
pounding of the Burlington Taiko’s Summo-size drums 
adds a worldly tone to Feast. If the above tracks are not 
reason enough to buy Magic Hat’s Feast of Fools, Jon 
Fishman’s vacuum playing on the bonus track, “Oh 
Dreidel” is. 

Yeah, that’s right. Jon Fishman plays the vacuum 
cleaner. How? I haven’t a clue, but it’s worth the listen. 

Both Pop Pie and Feast of Fools are worth purchas- 
ing with my vote leaning heavily towards the latter. Pop 
Pie is available locally at Pure Pop Records and Tapes in 
Burlington. Feast of Fools release is being celebrated at a 
concert at the brewery-where much of the disc was 
recorded-on the night of Dec. 10. If you’re 21 or over 
stop by to check out Chin Ho!, the Sandra Wright Band 
and Viperhouse. 















SUNDAY 





10 


Flynn Theatre: A Christmas 
Carol by the Nebraska Theatre 
Caravan from Charles Dickens’ 
classic novel. 

Enjoy the spirits of Christmas 
Past, Present, and Future. 7 p.m. 
863-5966 





Arts Center. nal play at 7 p.m. at McCarthy 
Arts Center. 
SMC: Missa Brevis in D 
Major. For Soli, Chorus & The Upper Deck at eo 


Keyboards by a SMC senior 
Christopher Nolin. 8:30 p.m. 
SMC Archangel Chapel. 


Vermont Mozart Festival: 
“The Sounds of Christmas” at 
Stowe Community Church in 
Stowe. 7:30 p.m. 862-7352 


SMC: “Ceci N’est Pas Une 
Femme” an artwork installation 


Windjammer: Picture This - 
Original VT Jazz. 5-9 p.m. No 
cover. 434-5927 





Vermont Mozart Festival: 
“The Sounds of Christmas” at 
First Congregational Church in 
Burlington. 8 p.m. 862-7352 


The Tavern at the Inn at 
Essex: Picture This- Original 
VT Jazz. 7-10 p.m. No cover. 
434-5927 


Burlington Contra Dance: 
Contra 

Dance at 8 p.m. at the 
Edmunds School Cafeteria. $4. 
658-8488 





@ «x 


SMC: “Prayer: Deepening 
our Relationship with God,” 
an advent spiritual series led 
by Rev. Raymond Doherty, 
S.S.E. 7:30 p.m. in the upper 
room of the SMC Chapel. 
Call 654-2344 to register. 
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SPORTS 


Arizona, Tampa Bay prepare for inaugural season 


By Nick LeBel 
Columnist 


The expansion draft has come and 
gone and the talent pool in major league 
baseball has been diluted once again. I 
guess that means the expansion Tampa 
Bay Devil Rays will get stomped on for a 
couple of years until they round up some 
big-time free agent talent, right? 

Wrong. 

The playoff run for the Devil Rays 


























By Scott Croteau 
Columnist 


Slowly in the hot Arizona suf 
slithers Phoenix’s new baseball team, th 
Arizona Diamondbacks. Look for the 
Diamondbacks to start slowly. 

Arizona began the expansion draf 
by choosing Cleveland lefty Briar 
Anderson. With its second pick, Arizoné 
grabbed right-hander Jeff Suppan from the 
Red Sox. Both pitchers have played wel] 





begins in 1998. Snatching young talent in 
the expansion draft will make Tampa Bay 
competitive for years to come. But it 
won’t take years to gain respectability. 

The Devil Rays’ brass raised some 
eyebrows by picking up Tony Saunders, 
who had a 4-6 record and a less than shim- 
mering 4.61 ERA, but don’t let that fool 
you. This guy can pitch. 

The left-handed Saunders went 3-0 
with a 1.65 ERA last year against the 
mighty Atlanta Braves and Rays’ manager 
Larry Rothschild is very high on this 23 
year old. 

By drafting the lightning-fast Quinton McCracken as their second pick, Tampa Bay 
solidified its lead-off spot. It also added a talented glove in the outfield. 

McCracken batted .292 
in 325 at-bats last year. 
To kick off the 1997 
campaign, he tied a 
Colorado Rockies’ 
record with 13 consecu- 
tive stolen bases. The 
guy has speed and a 
good bat to boot. 

One of the most impor- 
tant components for 
any fledgling squad is a 
leader. 

By signing Fred 
McGriff, the Rays did 
more than just put a 
leader on the squad. 
They signed a perennial 
All-Star, | power-hitter 
and winner. McGriff 
knows how it feels to win 
the World Series and can 
inspire his team to do the 
same. 

With McGriff locked in at first base, there was somewhat of a murmur when the 
Rays picked up Dmitri Young. Young was poised to take over first base for the St. Louis 
Cardinals until the Cards snagged Mark McGwire. So, with McGriff at first, why would 
the Rays want Young? The answer is simple. He started his career in the outfield and 
he’ll be back roaming the grass come April. 

A Devil Rays’ pick that really impressed me was shortstop Kevin Stocker from the 
Philadelphia Phillies. 

Stocker finished with a .254 batting average last year. But that was after batting .192 
to start the season. He did some serious hitting after the All-Star break, batting around 
.300. 

What is really great about Stocker is his glove. He was second in the National 
League last year in fielding percentage among shortstops. He finished with a .972 field- 
ing percentage. That’s no easy task. The shortstop handles about twice as many balls as 
any other infielder (besides the catcher) and is involved in virtually every turn of the dou- 
ble play. He’ll also act as the leader of the infield. 

The Rays have a pretty solid lineup in the field but pitching could be interesting. 
With Saunders as the top pick, I imagine he’Il get the nod on opening day. The Rays also 
may have found some decent starting pitching in snagging Cleveland’s Albie Lopez, who 
had a solid if unimpressive year at 5-4. 

And they may have found decent relief pitching in Vaughn Eshleman, who had a 6- 
3 record and 7.08 ERA last year with Boston. 

Wait a minute. A 7.08 ERA! Yes, but before you go thinking that I’m off my rock- 
er, don’t forget who Eshleman played for last year - the Red Sox. Now I love the Sox 
and have my whole life, but Eshleman didn’t have it easy playing on that squad last year. 
Sure, they ripped the baseball to shreds at the plate, but they did the same in the field. 
Those guys couldn’t field a ball cleanly if it rolled toa stop. With a solid defense behind 
him, look for Eshleman to put up more wins and a much better ERA in 1998. 

Closing out games this season for Tampa Bay will be Roberto Hernandez, a licensed 
fireman if there ever was one. He’s been the man the last couple of seasons for the White 
Sox, saving 31 games last year. With him looming in the bullpen at the end of games, 
he'll take some serious pressure off the pitching staff. 

So, that’s it. All that’s left for the Devil Rays is to begin the season. 


“The Devil Rays’ brass 
raised some eyebrows by 
picking up Tony Saunders, 
who had a 4-6 record and a 
less than shimmering 4.61 
ERA, but don’t let that fool 
you. This guy can pitch.” 








but need more experience in the majors 
They also need to learn control. 

Suppan is a young pitcher wh¢ 
worked his way up through the minors an¢ 
had 29 starts for Boston in three years 
Suppan put up decent numbers in 1997 
with seven wins and three losses. 
problem lies in his ERA - a swelling 5.69 
If Suppan wants to make an impact i 
Arizona, he must learn not to give up thé 
meatball pitch anymore. If he doesn’t; he 
might see more balls end up in someone” 
den as collectors’ items than in the catch 
er’s glove. lag 

Manager Buck Showalter is smiling now, especially after signing former Cleveland 
third-baseman Matt Williams. Williams batted .263 last year for the American 
champs while roping 32 
home runs and knocking 
in 105 RBIs. The 
Scottsdale, Ariz., native 
has said he is glad to be 
playing in his home state. 
Trust me, so is the 
Diamondbacks’ manage- 
ment. 

Williams, a four- 
time Gold Glove winner, 
will give Arizona a great 
glove at third. He’ll also 
supply run support. 

One more thing. 

Williams brings an 
intangible to the 
Diamondbacks - his lead- | , 
ership. Most expansion }4 
teams lack veterans and 
do not have someone 
who can lead. Williams 
can do this. 

The Diamondbacks 
bettered their roster with the signing of speedy outfielder Devon White. White is a g 
lead-off hitter and a Gold-Glover in the outfield. He'll also help Arizond 
the base paths. He stole 22 bases in 1996. Pitchers will have to pay close attent 
to White when he reaches base. ft 

With Devo batting lead-off and Williams cleaning up, Arizona should score runs 
The Diamondbacks will need run support because they’ll be playing in the Nationz 
League West. With teams like the L.A. Dodgers and the San Francisco Giants in thei 
division, Arizona will have to learn to cope with losing. “ 

The Bank One Ballpark in downtown Phoenix is Arizona’s home turf and seat 
48,569 people. Due to the hot weather, the park is equipped with a dome that will 
the turf and concrete cool. & 

Showalter has the difficult task of gelling this team together before the season sta rts 
If he doesn’t get this team together quickly, Arizona has no chance of making any ki 
of noise in its first year. 

Showalter has another smaller problem - the team uniforms. The team colors at 
turquoise, copper, black and purple. I’m afraid this might make the Diamondbacks loo 
more like a bad abstract painting than a Major League club. 



















































“The (Diamondbacks) team 
colors are turquoise, cop- 
per, black and purple. I’m 
afraid this might make the 
Diamondbacks look more 
like a bad abstract painting 
than a Major League club.” 
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Photo courtesy of The Burlington Free Press 
Brian Kelsch has been representing the Teleboard for almost a year. 


Teleboard snowballing 
into new wave on slopes 


By Brendan Ahern 

De Staff Writer 
08. 
|. He was skiing the slopes of 
Stowe Mountain last Christmas 
when he noticed a company 
holding a demonstration for an 
unusual new product called the 
Teleboard. 
4 Senior Brian Kelsch, who 
was an avid downhill skier, tried 
the new product. He said he was 
intrigued by the board’s design, 
which had a body similar to a 
snowboard and the bindings of a 
Telemark ski, which leaves the 
heels free to move. 

_ “J haven’t been on skis since 
I first tried the Teleboard,” 
Kelsch said. “It’s a very addict- 
ing sport. It’s a synthesis of 


felemark skiing, downhill skiing 
Jand snowboarding.” 
Kelsch adapted 


to the 
ard after a few runs and 
chosen by the Teleboard 
1y to represent them. 
Teleboard is unlike ski- 


one board but unlike snowboard- 
ing the feet are positioned in a 
ee ft riding manner. Also, 


to compensate for the slim board 
many users ride with poles to 
help one maintain balance. 

“The advantage that you get 
with the Teleboard is that you 
can make the long hard curves 
like on a snowboard and you can 
also bring it into the moguls like 
with skis,” Kelsch said. 

In exchange for his repre- 
sentation of Teleboard, Kelsch 
receives boards and bindings - 
valued at $360 - along with his 
lift tickets to all mountains where 
the Teleboard is promoted. 

Kelsch, an accounting/busi- 
ness major from Huntington 
Station, N.Y., is not the only one 
who has become interested in 
this innovative new sport. 

He said retailers are slowly 
catching on to the Teleboard. He 


__estimated that he’s sold boards to 


three out of every 10 stores that 
he has pitched the product to. 

For those interested in the 
product there will be demo days 
at Stowe on Dec. 13-14. Boards 
and bindings cost $360. For 
more information about the 
Teleboard call Kelsch at 
658-5482. 
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GOING ON 
RIGHT NOW! 





Swimming, diving team 
make due with situation 


continued from back page 


Leonard took the St. 
Michael’s job because he felt the 
College had one of the best pools 
in the state. Good gutters and 
depth make for smooth , less tur- 
bulent water which is conducive 
to successful swimming, said 
Leonard. 

But there’s one drawback to 
St. Michael’s swimming and div- 
ing facility. 

“Tt would be nice if we had a 
better diving board,’ Leonard 
said. 

Bludevich said the 
diving board located in the 
Ross Center was _ purchased 
around 1980 by donations for 
Paul Paniccia, a former diver 
who was killed in a scuba diving 
accident. 

The old stand has been 
replaced with an aluminum stand 
and the fulcrum has_ been 
replaced numerous times. But the 
board hasn’t, said Bludevich. 

“It is very old,” said 
Leonard. “Boards are not like a 
door with an unlimited lifespan. 
As a board gets older it looses a 
lot of its flexibility and has a ten- 
dency to change the angle in 
which divers will typically come 
off the board.” 

Because it does not have as 
much rigidity and flex to it, “our 
divers have to work harder to get 
off the board,” said Leonard. 
“Instead of using the board to 
sling you up in the air, you have 
to jump off the board.” 

“The board has absolutely 
no spring,” said Schruender. 
“You really have to use all of 
your strength [to propel yourself 
upward].” 

“Tt is certainly an item 
that needs to be replaced,” said 
Knortz. “In January is when 
the budget process begins for 
the following year and it is 
certainly on my list of needs 
for replacement in terms of our 
equipment.” 

“We did a mid-year survey 
of the students, even ones that 
were not divers,” said Bludevich. 
“And one of the things they said 
was ‘We could use a new diving 
board.’ 

“T honestly believe we do 
need that.” 

The diving board is on a list 
of special requests that come up 
during yearly budgetary meet- 
ings, Bludevich said. 

“Tt isn’t anything we have 
neglected because we’ve been 
requesting it, its just difficult 
especially this year because we 
have to cut 2 percent off of our 
budget,” said Bludevich. 

Several options for the fund- 
ing of a new diving board have 
been proposed. 


Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS! 
INDIVIDUALS and GROUPS 
wanted to promote 


SPRING BREAK 
Call INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS at 
1-800-327-6013 or http://www.icpt.com 


“We have investigated 
the possibility of a donor for 
the board,” said Knortz. 
“We were trying to see if 
there was potential for a donor 
and came up empty on that this 
fall.” 

Fundraising was another 
idea suggested to cover the 
$2,000-$5,000 cost of a new 
board, said Leonard. 

“It’s not up to par,” said 
Madigan. “It’s definitely not a 
competitive board.” 


“It (the diving board) 
is very old. Boards 
are not like a door 
with an_ unlimited 
lifespan. As a board 
gets older it looses a 
lot of its flexibility...” 


eCoach Dave Leonard 





“The base is really rickety 
but it’s workable,” Murray said. 
“Tt’s not to the point of a safety 
issue.” 

“Tt [the diving board] makes 
a definite difference in my 
trying new things [dives],” 
said freshman diver Lindy 
Briggette. 

Madigan said that the board 
lacks spring and stability and is 
warped. 

Divers said the lack of 
spring in the diving board makes 
adapting to another school’s 
board difficult. 

To compensate for this, 
Leonard tries to get more time 
than allotted before away meets 
for his divers to get used to a dif- 
ferent board. 

The board does offer some 
advantages, Leonard said. 

“When teams come here 
they have to use our board,” said 
Leonard. “We have an enormous 
home pool advantage.” 

“T would trade all that for a 
new board [though],” he said. 

Leonard said that despite the 
age of the diving board, he does 
not feel it is unsafe. 

“As it is, a newer board 
would be a safer board but 


I'm not saying that one 
is downright unsafe,” said 
Leonard. 


“T think getting a new board 
and a stand is a reality,” he 
said. “The question is it going 
to happen next year or is it 
going to happen in a couple of 
years. I’m going to do the best I 
can to put one in as soon as pos- 
sible.” 


**SPRING BREAK..TAKE2** 
Organize Small Group! Sell15, Take 2 
free, Jamaia, Cancun, Barbados, Padre 
Free Parties, Eats, Drinks 
SunSplash Tours 
1-800-426-7710 





Men’s Ice Hockey 

St. Michael’s hammered 
Suffolk, 8-1, on Dec. 7. 

Junior Chris Davidson 
scored his first two goals of the 
season in the win. Seniors 

lichel Dupont and John 
Gurskis each netted one goal. 

Freshman Chris Yurco did- 

‘t allow a goal in 40 minutes o 

action for St. Michael’s. He 


overall and a4, in the ECAC- 
( entral. The team’s next game 
is at home tonight against 
Skidmore College. : 


fen’ Ss is Basketball 
asia lost to Cross- 


Lifetime Recreation 
Update 


Basketball tournament - 
Whatever is leading the 
women’s competition. The team 
has won every game by more 
than 50 points. 

There were 15 teams in the 
men’s double elimination tour- 
nament. B’s Team is the only 
club still undefeated. 


*eHockey tournament - North 
Stars lost to T2, 7-6, in the 
championship game of women’s 
floor hockey on Monday. 

Don Cherry beat Shrapnel, 
8-3, in the finals of the men’s 


*Tennis league - Chris Parent 
won the men’s division. 


*Billiards tournament - Steve 
Doherty was victorious in the 
by defeating Rich 


«Miscellaneous - 
certified therapist 


on Dec. 10 and 12 from 3-5 p.m. 
and on Dec. 15-16 from 11 a.m- 
1 p.m. Cost is $10 for 15 min- 
utes and $17 for 30 minutes. I 
interested, sign up with Sarah 
Goodrich in room 165 of the 
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Team seeking assistant coach, diving board 


By Adam Niles 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s geographic location coupled with its 
salary paid to assistant coaches has resulted in an unsuc- 


cessful search for a swimming and diving team assistant > 


coach. 

Part of the difficulty in getting an assistant coach is 
the lack of availability of qualified people in the area, said 
Assistant Athletic Director and former diving coach Zaf 
Bludevich. 

“There is no high school swimming in the state of 
Vermont,” said head swimming and diving coach Dave 
Leonard. “This is just about the only state in the country 
[without a high school swimming program]. 

“Without high school swimming 
or diving, there is not a lot of oppor-_- y 
tunity for a coaching pool to be creat- % 
car 

The athletic department advertised 

in the Burlington Free 
Press and at local 


——) schools for the 





> assis- 

> i 
tant’s 

position 

but were unsuc- 
Michael’s Athletic 





cessful, said St. 
Director Geri Knortz. 

The job description has been changed from assistant 
swimming/diving to just swimming in the hopes of find- 
ing a coach, said Bludevich. 

“The opportunity to get someone who has a swim- 
ming background is greater than the opportunity to get 
someone who has a diving background,” Bludevich said. 

Through three advertisements St. Michael’s has 
received one application. 

“T’ve talked to several people that either I did not feel 
were qualified or this was not the position that was right 
for them,” said Leonard. 











“There are certain sports that it is much easier to find 
people to coach,” said Bludevich. 

Leonard was a collegiate swimmer at St. Lawrence 
University. He took over St. Michael’s head coaching 
position in 1990. 


“My experi- 
ence in diving is mostly 
what I’ve learned from talking to other diving 
coaches in the seven years of coaching and years 
of swimming,” said Leonard. 

In the past, Leonard has had assistant coaches © 
with knowledge of diving. 

“My assistants in the past have been typically either 
people who really wanted to do me a favor personally or 
really wanted to get into the sport of diving,” said 
Leonard. 

“In most programs it is the head coach who finds and 
brings to us the name of someone who would be really 
great to work with our athletes,” said Knortz. “And we 
haven’t found that person.” 

The salary for assistant coaches is not substantial 
enough to lure someone in from another geographic area, 
said Knortz. 

“Right now I know a lot of people who would 
love to move to Vermont, but unless there is an employ- 
ment opportunity for them beyond what we can 
offer them, there is not an enormous incentive,” 
said Leonard. “To lure someone from the outside area 
to be a diving coach, or any coach is a very tricky 
process.” 

Over the years the diving coach has been, “whoever 
is willing and available,” Bludevich said. 

Past and present divers said that attaining an assistant 
coach who specializes in diving would be beneficial to the 
team. 

“Tt was difficult but he [Leonard] did the best that he 
could,” said former diver and current junior Amy 











Madigan about the lack of specialized coaclias 
“He could tell us what we were doing wrong. I 
did the best he could as a swimming coach teaching di 
ing.” 

“He [Leonard] was definitely ne and — 
to help but did not have the experience,” said former diy 
and current sophomore Ben Murray. 3 
Bludevich sometimes assists the swimming a 
diving team. 

“Zaf has been extremely helpfu 
_ freshman diver Katie Schruender said. 4 
Leonard said that searching ¥; 
assistant coach is not a new issue at | 
Michael’s. Z 
“I do this every year,” said Leonard. “Last year 
tried to find diving coaches and there just weren’t any 
be found.” 

“There have been a number of people over the yea 
[that have filled the assistant coaches position],” sa 
Leonard. “We just seem to be hitting a dry spot now.” 

Other local schools are successful despite bei 
located in the state of Vermont, said Leonard. 

oops College has been very successful in bo 

men’s and women’s swimming. 
However, they have a large endowrme 
allowing them to have a full tin 
swim coach, Leonard sai 
Their diving coach i 
former di 
ing coach 
who retired to 
the Middlebury area. 
Their previous diving 
coach had been a graduate 
student. 

“Perhaps there would be a grad stu- 
dent at UVM,” said Leonard. “I’ve tried that circuit a 
right now there is not.” 


So 2s... Oe 
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Ice Knights’ goalie leads division | Markey done after 48 yea 





By Bryan Goodchild 
Staff Writer 


A new face is between the 
pipes this season for the St. 
Michael’s men’s hockey team. 
Freshman Chris Yurco has a 
record of 4-4 and leads the 
ECAC Central Division with a 
1.54 goals against average and a 
.938 save percentage. 

“The kid is unbelievable,” 
said Steve Mattson, director of 
ice hockey. “He held Army to 
four goals when they could have 
easily scored eight.” 

Yurco was recently named 
to the ECAC Division II Honor 
Roll after stopping 67 shots over 
a two-game span. He stopped 
27 shots in a 7-2 win over 
Plymouth State on Nov. 25 
and 40 shots in a 6-2 loss to 
Bentley on Noy. 30. 

Yurco hails from Ringwood, 
N.J. 

“Playing hockey in New 
Jersey at the high school level is 
not any big shakes,’ Mattson 
said. “Most kids bail and go to 
prep school.” 

Yurco entered the 
Canterbury School as a junior 
and was the starting goaltender 
for one of the top five prep 
schools in New England. 

Last year he helped the 
anterbury School capture a 
ew England Prep School 

ampionship. 


Quick glance 


Name: Chris Yurco 

Year: Freshman 

Hometown: Ringwood, N 
Team: Ice Knights 
Position: Goaltender 
Quote: “This kid is unbeli - 
able.” - assistant coach St e 





Mattson first learned about 
Yurco when he received a 
phone call from a man in 
Lincoln, Vt., who urged him to 
check out the goalie at the 
Canterbury School. The man on 
the phone was Yurco’s grandfa- 
ther. 

Mattson took his advice. He 
watched Yurco play and was 
impressed with what he saw. 

“Yurco was the kind of 
kid that all the Division I 
schools looked at,” Mattson said. 


“He was in the gray area, 
though, where schools question 
whether they really want 
this _ kid as their guy for four 
years.” 

Yurco’s coach at the 
Canterbury School scared off 
many recruiters by saying that 
Yurco was going to Division I, 
Mattson said. 

However, Yurco had trouble 
getting cleared by the NCAA 
Clearinghouse for Division I 
hockey and found that most 
Division I teams had already 
signed goalies. 

Mattson expressed interest 
in Yurco. Knowing that he was 
fond of Vermont, Mattson asked 
Yurco to visit the school. 

“After looking at 
Middlebury, Norwich and St. 
Michael’s, he had made up his 
mind,” Mattson said. 

Yurco knew the area through 
his grandfather. 

“Tt’s a great place for trout 
fishing,” Yurco said. “There are 
some really good rivers around. 
I loved Vermont and wanted 
to go to school in a good 
area.” 

Yurco’s performance in a 
4-2 loss against Army on Nov. 15 


another loss, 4-3, to Potsdam ear- 
lier in the season. 


By Chris Mohr 
Staff Writer 


A chair that was warmed for 
nearly 30 years by Ed Markey 
will be turned over on Jan. 1, 
1998. Geri Knortz will official- 
ly become St. Michael’s next ath- 
letic director. 

“St. Michael’s has been my 
life,’ Markey said. “This has 
been the best life anybody can 
have.” 

Markey announced his 
retirement on Jan. 28 but stayed 
on until Jan. 1 to help St. 
Michael’s new athletic director 
with the transition period. 

Markey has been involved 
with St. Michael’s for 48 years. 
He’s been a player, coach and 
administrator during that time. 

Markey’s fondest memories 
are of the men’s basketball team 
making the NCAA finals in 1957, 
acceptance of women into the 
College in 1972 and St. 
Michael’s entrance into the 
Northeast 10 Conference in 
1987, which solidified a varsity 
sports schedule. 

Markey said he’d like to see 
the future of varsity sports at St. 
Michael’s become more compet- 
itive by acquiring full-time 
coaches for all sports. 

Assistant Athletic Director 
Zaf Bludevich has been with St. 
Michael’s since Markey’s tenure 
as athletic director began. 
Bludevich said Markey brought 
St. Michael’s to the next level 


through tough, unstable 
exceptional times. 

“Under his [Markey’s] 
ership we had 20 varsity 
grams,” Bludevich said. 
just going miss having 
here... I'm going to miss the p 
son.” 

“Tt seems Ed Markey 
lot of energy into the pro 
said sophomore field h 
player Aurelia Simmons. “T 
Knortz can keep the pro; 
expanding and soon put 
Mike’s in an all-around m 
competitive position in our 
ference.” 

This semester Knortz 
Markey have both been tackli 
the duties of athletic di 
Markey has helped Ki 
adjust to her position at 
Michael’s by organizing — 
NCAA compliance and eli 
ty forms and giving advice v 
needed. 4 

“My sense is that he is 
honorable and ethical 
Knortz said. 

Upon retiring in Shiu 
Markey plans to travel to Floric 
for three months to play gol 
But he intends to live in i 
when he returns. 

Markey said he’ ll be back ¢ 
campus again. It might be at 
game or gathering of some 
But he was reluctant to put h 
self or anyone else in an a 
ward position by assuming ar 
future responsibilities 
school. i 


4 













